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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


PLAYING ESKIMO (Reading Lesson) 


The snow is soft and clean. 

There is a big drift in the school”yard. 
We are making an Eskimo house. 
The boys dig out the snow. 


The girls help to pack the outside. 


Now we can crawl in. 
It is fun to play Eskimo. 
We would not like to be Eskimos. 


We like our American homes better. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Simple study of Eskimo home. Explain that the houses made of ice and snow are used 
only in the winter in some places. If possible let children discover that the thick walls keep 
out the bitter cold wind and so are really warmer than the crude wooden homes used in the 
summer. 


Pictures of Eskimo homes can be found in many books and will help in this study. Em- 
phasize the fact that Eskimos are like Americans in that many different kinds of homes are used 
in different parts of the Northland. 


Since there is so much building in every community this is a good time to study how Amer- 
cans keep their homes warm by the use of rock wool, heavy paper, construction board, etc. 


RIDDLES 
WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I am in the cold north. I am in the school yard. 
I am made of blocks of ice. I am made of snow. 
People live inside me. Boys and girls made me. 
I keep them warm in winter. They crawl inside of me. 


What am I? What am I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


THE SAFETY ARMY (Reading Lesson) 


The safety army is here again. 
We are busy soldiers. 

We put ashes on the icy sidewalks. 
We coast in safe places. 

The park has been flooded. 

It is a fine place to skate. 

We do not skate on the deep lake. 


Good Americans help others. 


We do not like accidents. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make a study of all the ways children can help in safety. Point out the dangers of sliding on 
the sidewalks. This is such a common practice it takes real effort to convince children of the 
danger to themselves and other pedestrians when slides are made. When a positive reaction such 
as putting on ashes is set up the safe habit is more easily established. The ideal set-up is to have 
a slide made at school on one of the less used walks and let the children slide there during gym 


periods when there is someone in charge. A sign on a standard must then be put up to keep 
others off. 


Make a set of posters showing safe ways to play: (1) Coasting down a hill when the street 
below is marked “‘Closed for Coasting.”? (2) Making a snowman in the back yard. (3) Children 
of about the same size throwing snowballs at each other. (4) Older children pulling small chil- 
dren on sleds. (5) Child popping corn while other children make the popcorn balls. 


STORY HOUR 


My grandfather used to ride in a big bobsled. He said about a dozen people could get into 
the sled. They would put hay on the bottom of the sled, spread big heavy blankets over the 
hay and all sit down on the blankets. Then they would cover up with more blankets. 


The horses had bells on the harness. Sometimes the whole sled load of happy people sang 
as they drove along. They had lots of fun in the snowy weather. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


ESKIMO FUN (Reading Lesson) 


Eskimo boys and girls have fun, too. 
They ride on sleds. 
Dogs pull the sleds. 
The dogs are very strong. 


They eat frozen meat. 


The lead dog is the best one. 
He tells the others what to do. 


Eskimo children like to play in the 
snow. 


They have many a good time. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Learn how the Eskimo travels. Find pictures of Eskimo dog teams. Explain the term 


‘lead dog.’’ Show that the qualities of a good lead dog are the same as needed for a human 
leader—brave, dependable, can follow directions, not easily sidetracked, respected by the 
others, etc. 


Learn about the food of the Eskimo. Understand why blubber is so good for those living 


in the cold climate. Bring out why mothers are giving American children cooked breakfast 
foods, richer foods, and heavy desserts during the winter months. 


Study the dress of the Eskimo. See how he wears the fur side of his clothes outside for 
summer and inside for winter. Let children discover how the American child protects himself 
from the cold: Linings in coats, woolen garments, extra snow suits for severe weather. Bring 


out the fact that furnace-heated houses and schools make change of indoor type of clothing 
unnecessary. 


Learn how Eskimo homes are heated. Contrast the modern American homes. Let the 
class discuss the need of conserving heat and how schools can help. 


Make simple study of the animals of the Arctic region—polar bear, seals, walrus. Have 
some children report how our zoos make these animals feel at home in our climate. Information 


may be gained from a letter to the zoo or from a visit by acommittee. Discuss the value of these 
animals in furs and in meat. 


Tell of the long, dark winter nights of the North. Make a chart showing how Eskimo 
children spend their winter nights and how American children spend theirs. This is attractive 
when done in pictures. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


WINTER HEALTH (Reading Lesson) 
A good American is healthy. 
We are good Americans. 
We sleep with fresh air in our rooms. 
We play outdoors. 


We wear warm clothing when we go 
outdoors. 


We eat good food. 
We drink plenty of milk. 
We sleep ten or more hours each night. 


That is why we are healthy. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Contrast the freedom of home life in America with the restricted life of the Eskimo. Compare 
the size of American men with the small Eskimo men; the well-ventilated American homes with 


that of the poorly ventilated Eskimo hut; the sameness of Eskimo food with the variety of 
American food, etc. 


Now is a good time to study how the school is ventilated. Ask the janitor to spend an 
hour with class showing the air-ducts and the fans. Show how the air is filtered and warmed. 


A study of the thermometer will help the class understand why schoolrooms are kept near 70 
degrees. 


Make a chart showing the variety of American food during the winter months. 
are full of attractive pictures of foods. 
stores. 


Magazines 
Bring in daily shopping ads from the local grocery 
Lead class to question why we can have so much and the Eskimo so little. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


. Helen went to bed at 8 o’clock P.M. and got up at 8 o’clock A.M. How 
many hours did Helen sleep? 


. John is 4 feet 3 inches tall. Harry is 4 feet 1 inch tall. Which is the taller? 
How much taller is the tallest boy? 


. Father is 6 feet tall. An Eskimo man is sometimes only 4 feet tall. How 
much taller is Father? 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 
The Polar Bear 


ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, helping 


to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs, and back- 
ground of the individuals in her class. 


GRADES I and II 
Do you know what these animals are? 
Why do you suppose they are called polar bears? 
What other kinds of bears have you heard of? 
Do any bears live around this part of the country? What kind are they? 
Why do you suppose the fur of the polar bear is white? 
Notice the bear’s toenails. Why do you suppose they are so big and strong? 
How many toes does the polar bear have on each foot? 
What do bears like to eat? 
Where do they sleep? 
Look carefully at the picture and see if you can find a place where the bears may sleep. 
Do you know any other animals that sleep in a den? 
Do you think the two bears in the picture are friendly? What makes you think so? 
Why do you suppose the polar bears have such long, thick fur? 
Why do you think these bears are coming down to the water? 
Do you know what baby bears are called? 
The polar bear is a fine swimmer. Name other animals that can swim. 


Do you think the bears in this picture are in a zoo or in theirown home? What makes you think 
so? 


Polar bears are killed for their fur and their meat. 
for their fur or meat? 


How do you suppose the polar bears fight their enemies? 
If you have seen a polar bear at a circus or zoo, tell your classmates about it. 


Do you know of other animals that are killed 


THINGS TO DO 
Find pictures of different kinds of bears. Make a class scrapbook of your pictures. 
Make a frieze for your classroom showing different things that bears do. 
Find stories and music about bears. 


GRADES III and IV 
THE POLAR BEAR 
(Eskimo name, ‘‘Nannook’’) 


The polar bear is different from all other bears. He prefers to live upon the ice, or spend 
his time in the icy waters, rather than to live on land. Even when the temperature is several 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
PICTURE STUDY PLANS—Continued 


degrees below zero, he cheerfully leaps into the ocean of broken ice and swims for hours. He is 
an excellent swimmer and can dive better than most animals. These bears think nothing of 
swimming twenty or thirty miles. | 

Polar bears do not swim and dive just for the sport. They are usually on a business trip 
when they take such a long journey. It is their business to locate a seal, a walrus, or some fish 
for dinner. If they can have their choice, it will be a dinner of seal or fish because the walrus 
can fight altogether too well with his long ivory tusks. The poor seal has a small chance of escape 
if the polar bear sees him first. 

Of course you know that the polar bear’s fur is white so he cannot easily be seen against 
the snow and ice. The seal’s fur is black, and as soon as he sticks his nose above the water or 
climbs out upon the ice to rest, he can be seen for quite a distance. When a polar bear sees a 
seal lying asleep on a rock or piece of ice, he slides carefully into the water, dives below the 
surface, and swims quietly toward the seal. If he has very far to swim, he comes up for air and 
looks sharply to see if the seal is still there. Then he dives again, swims noiselessly right up 
to the seal, creeps slowly upon the ice, and suddenly stuns the seal with a heavy blow of his paw 
upon the seal’s nose. 

The fishing tricks of the polar bear are different. He lies quietly upon the edge of a piece 
of ice and watches the water carefully for an innocent fish to swim near. When the fish is spied, 
he plunges head first into the water and chases the poor fish until itis captured. It is surprising 
how rapidly such a huge animal can swim. 

Life is not all sunshine for the polar bear. He has to guard himself against his enemy, 
man. The Eskimos and Arctic travelers enjoy the sport of hunting polar bears. They also like 
the bear meat to eat, and the fur to help keep them warm. The polar bear is a fierce fighter if he 
is cornered, so the hunters try to creep as close as possible to their prey and aim carefully before 
shooting. The skin of this bear is very tough and it sometimes takes three or four shots to kill 
the animal. 

During the winter the mother polar bear sleeps in a den made in the deep, deep snow. She 
usually has two baby cubs when she comes out in the spring. Of course she is hungry from her 
long fast during the winter, and she is worried about the safety of her cubs, so she is very cross. 
She would be a most dangerous animal to meet if one were not well armed. 

Mother bear has many things that she must teach her cubs before they will be safe to roam 
about the world all-by themselves. They must learn to use their nose to help them locate food, 
and to warn them against approaching danger. Bears have a very keen sense of smell. They 
must also learn to swim, dive, and catch and kill their food. It does not take the cubs long to 
learn these lessons and soon they wander away from their mother to get their own living. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR SCRAPBOOK 


Paste one of the pictures of the polar bears in your scrapbook. Write the Eskimo name under 
your picture. 


Find in library books names of other kinds of bears and list them in your scrapbook. If possible, 


find a picture for each kind to paste in your book. Write a few sentences which describe 
each bear and tell where it lives. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


What other animals are hunted for their fur and meat? 


Describe a polar bear. Tell what height and weight you think he is. Tell how long you think 
he is, and the kind of teeth and nails he has. Look in an encyclopedia, or some other book, 
to find out who had the best idea of a polar bear. 


What do the following words mean? 


temperature innocent fast (noun) 
escape spied armed 
stun prey approaching 


In this magazine next month will be a picture of a very rare animal. It is shaped like a bear, 


but has habits more like a raccoon. Its coloring is black and white. Can you guess what 
it is? 
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Elementary Science Lesson 


ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


Amphibians 


The class of animals called amphibians contains about 1,000 different species. Some of 
them are very strange and interesting. All amphibians have thin skins and are cold-blooded 
animals. They have no necks and no claws on their feet. They are able to live both on land 
and in the water. The word ‘‘amphibian”’ means a creature of two lives. Most amphibians 
hatch from soft, jelly-like eggs that are laid in shallow water. When the eggs first hatch most 
amphibians are fish-like creatures with an eel-like tail, gills, no legs, and live wholly in the water. 
This is the first life of the amphibian. Later the tail disappears into the body, lungs develop to 
take the place of gills, and four legs make their appearance. This is the second life of the amphib- 
ian when he is prepared to live both on land and in the water. 

Water frogs, tree frogs, and toads are the most numerous of the amphibians. Some of these 
creatures begin life in water as ugly little tadpoles. They have big heads and a long eel-like 
tail. Others of these creatures hatch from eggs in the form of very tiny toads which are able to 
hop about on land as soon as they hatch. 

The common frog is the first to be heard inthe spring. They gather in large groups and form 
a sort of ‘‘glee club of croakers.’’ This is one of the most beautiful of water frogs. Its back is a 
brilliant green with irregular black blotches bordered with dull white. There are dark stripes 
across the legs. Its body is about 2)% inches long. 

The largest of this group of amphibians is the bullfrog. His body may grow to be 7 inches 
long. He is the fellow which is hunted for the meat of his hind legs. This is considered to be a 
very dainty dish by some people. You can tell bullfrogs from other frogs by their ears, which are 
big circles behind their eyes. When swimming the bullfrog closes his eyes and folds them down 
into his head. His song is the deep, bass “‘jug-o’rum.”’ 

Another early spring songster is the tree frog, or peeper. When piping his song his throat 
swells up like a little balloon. He has tiny suction cups on the tips of his toes which help him to 
climb trees and live in the branches. 


1.2.3 
FIRST WEEK 
BEFORE HATCHING. 


4.NEWLY HATCHED LARVAE 
HANGING TO WATER REED. 


S- WITH EXTERNAL GILLS. 2ND. WEEK. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A WATER FROG 
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There are a few amphibians that have tails, such as the salamander, the newt, and the mud 
puppy. These are little smooth-skinned, lizard-like animals. They are very weak, slow-moving 
creatures which like to hide under fallen trees, stones, or the bark of decaying logs. The spotted 
salamander is the most common species in this country. Its length is about 61% inches, its body 
is broad and full, and its tail is shorter than its body. Its back is dark brown or black, dotted 
with irregular yellow spots. Once in a while this little fellow finds his way into a damp cellar. 


If you would like to find out more about some of these interesting amphibians, look in the 


books of your library for such creatures as the Congo “‘snake,’”’ the mud puppy, and the hell- 
bender. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Name four ways in which amphibians are alike. 

The hippopotamus and the alligator live both on land and in the water. Are they amphibians? 
How can you tell? 

For what are gills used? They compare to what part of the human body? 


Describe suction cups, such as the tree frog has on this toes. 


THINGS TO FIND OUT 
Where do frogs and toads stay during the winter? 
What do amphibians eat? 
How long do frogs and toads live? 
Can frogs live without going into the water? 


Can toads live without going into the water? 


Do toads cause warts? 
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Our Visit to the Netherlands 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


A Blackboard Journey 


M..; ALLEN turned away from 
the blackboard and rang the little 
silver bell. The classroom immedi- 
ately came to order for it was time 
for the travel hour. 

“T have written a name on the 
board, Martin; can you tell me 
what it is? Yes, it is the Nether- 
lands, one of the most interesting 
countries in the world. When you 
think of the Netherlands, what 
else do you think of, Ned?”’ asked 
Miss Allen. ‘‘You think of wind- 
mills, and dikes, and canals, and 
what else, Nan? Tulips, yes. Hol- 
land or the Netherlands is the land 
of tulips. 

‘“‘Perhaps we would not care to 
really go there now, for the little 
country of the Netherlands is in 
distress, but they are hoping that 
some day their beloved Queen can 
come back and all will be well again. 

“On our Blackboard Journey we 
will be quite safe, so come with me 
and we will see the Netherlands 
first from the air. With the sun 
shining on it, what does it look like, 
Mabel? Yes, it looks as if it were 
crossed back and forth with silver 
ribbons. The ribbons are canals; 
sometimes they use them as streets. 
The boats carry their milk and 
butter and cheese to market, and 
in winter, when the canals freeze 
over, everyone skates. Did you 
bring your skates? Well, if it is 
cold enough to skate we can rent 
some. 

‘*There is another country we will 
go to sometime where the streets 
are rivers. 


‘*‘Draw us a windmill on the board, 
Ned. 


FLORA C. RUE 


KIOMPEN 
(Wee DEN SHOES) 


‘‘Now as we sail around the sky 
I'll tell you a little about this 
wonderful country and its more 
wonderful people. 

‘‘The Netherlands is really like a 
big bowl, most of it lower than the 
sea. That is how it got its name. 
The people needed more land to use 
as pastures for their cows, so they 
pushed the sides of their big bowl 
out. Of course they had to build 
bigger dikes and this is where the 
windmills came in handy, too. They 
had to pump out the water to drain 
the land. The water is pumped into 
the canals and the canals are used 
as highways. All that land that 
has been drained makes good pas- 
ture. Look down and see the cows 
grazing. What color are they, Nan? 
Black and white. Yes, they are 
nearly all Holsteins, as they give a 
great deal of milk which is made 
into butter and cheese. They call 
the land that has been pushed back 
from the sea polder land. 

‘‘Now we will go down and visit 
the city of Amsterdam. We will 
take a ride along this street which is 
acanal. If you lived on this street 
and wanted to go somewhere you 
would have to go in a boat in 
summer. 

“It is time for lunch now. We 
will stop in this little restaurant 
and have a cup of hot cocoa and a 
cheese sandwich. The Netherlands 
is noted for its fine cocoa and 
chocolate and it makes and ships 
more cheese than any other country 
in the world. Have another cup of 
cocoa, Mabel. It is growing colder. 
The boatman said the canals will be 
frozen over in less than a week. 


‘‘Amsterdam is the second largest 
seaport in the Netherlands. We 
will visit Rotterdam tomorrow, but 
this afternoon I want you to see 
where the tulips are grown. This is 
not the season for them, but Haar- 
lem is where most of the tulips, 
crocuses, lilacs and hyacinths are 
grown. Wouldn’t you like to be 
here in June, Nan? It is a beautiful 
and fragrant place. The bulbs are 
dried and sent to many countries. 
I hope they can send us some this 
year. The polder lands are where 
they are raised. You will remember 
that is the land that used to belong 
to the sea. 

‘“‘Now we will go back to Amster- 
dam and stay for the night. The 
people here dress as we do in America 
and the beds are just as comfortable. 
Later we will go to a little fishing 
town on the Zuider Zee. There 
the people still dress and live as they 
did hundreds of years ago. Now 
go to sleep in your Dutch beds. 
Before you get into bed, look out of 
your window; look down into the 
canal at the deep shadows of the 
tall buildings. 

“Wake up, you have slept well, 
and today we are going to ride on a 
highway along the top of a dike; 
we will cross bridges and perhaps 
ride along a canal on a big heavy 
barge. 

‘‘Have some hot cocoa for break- 
fast and here is a chocolate bar for 
each of you. Dutch chocolate is 
good; in fact it is the very best. 


“‘Now we are on our way. See 
the children riding along the canal 


paths on their bicycles. They are 
on their way to school. 
“It is growing colder; pull up 


your collars and button your coats. 


“Here is Rotterdam. It is a 
busy place. There are great ships 
unloading cocoanuts and peanuts 
and seeds that contain a great deal 
of oil. They have come from far- 
away islands that belong to the 
Netherlands. The factories here in 
Rotterdam press the oil out of these 
seeds and nuts and make candles 
and a kind of butter substitute. 

‘‘There is a big chocolate factory; 
doesn’t it smell good? And there is a 
factory making rubber articles; that 
doesn’t smell so good. Let’s hurry 
on. 

‘“‘Here is a market where the 
farmers bring in their big cheeses to 
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sell and some are bringing in their 
milk in big shiny cans to sell to the 
chocolate factories. 

‘‘Rotterdam sends many ships to 
other countries loaded with the 
things the Netherlands makes. 


“I promised you we would go toa 
little village where the people dress 
as they did years ago. We will 
visit the little fishing village of 
Volendam. 


“There is ice forming on the 
canals, and the polders that have 
shallow water on them freeze very 
quickly. 

‘‘We will go back past Amsterdam 
where we could look into the canal 
from our bedroom windows; then 
on through Haarlem where the 
tulips grow, until we reach the 
Zuider Zee, and here is the quaint 
little village of Volendam. 


“Our bus is stopping. Here are 
two little boys; perhaps they can 
tell us something about their village. 
Ask them, Ned. 


‘‘Their names are Pieter and Jan. 
See how straight and yellow their 
hair is, sticking out under their 
blue woolen caps. They are very 
polite. Pieter says, ‘Goeden dag’; 
that means ‘good day.’ He is ex- 
cited; he tells us to follow him to 
the race on the canal. It is a 
skate race. See how fast the boys 
can run in their wooden shoes. 
They call them ‘klompen.’ They 
look like this. 

“Look, Mabel, there goes a dog 
pulling a cart loaded with cans of 
milk. See how they shine in the 
sun. That little girl is guiding the 


ST 


dog. Can you say good day to her 
in Dutch, Helen? 

“Here we are beside the canal. 
Everyone is skating. There is a 
woman with a basket of groceries on 
her head. See how her long full 
skirt floats out around her. There 
are some school children with books 
under their arms. And there is a 
man pushing a little girl in a big 
chair. It has runners on it instead 
of rockers. I wonder if he would 
give us aride. Ask him, Mabel. 

‘‘Here is a man who will rent us 
each a pair of skates. Now be off 
and see if you can win a prize. 

“T will draw you a picture of a 
woman of Volendam and her little 
girl. They are dressed exactly alike. 
Ned, can you draw a chair sled? 

“‘The men of Volendam are fisher- 
men. They make their living by 
fishing and selling their fish. Some 
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of the men make new nets and 
mend the old ones for the fishermen 
who have to go out in boats on the 
Zuider Zee. They even fish in 
winter when the Zuider Zee is 
frozen over. They make holes in 
the ice and let down their nets. 

“The Netherlands is continually 
pushing out into the sea and draining 
the land and making more polder 
land. 

“Pieter said his father is afraid 
that some day there will be no 
Zuider Zee to fish in. 

“‘Time is up, we have been in the 
Netherlands a week. Have you 
learned some interesting things? 
I’m sure you have, so we will each 
make a little picture book. You 
may answer these questions and 
see how well you can illustrate 
them, by copying some of the 
pictures from the blackboard.”’ 
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Questions for Your Book 
(One to a Page) 


1. What do we see first when we 
reach the Netherlands? (Wind- 
mills) 

2. What does the Netherlands 
look like? (A big bowl) 

3. What is a dike? (A dam) 

4. What is polder land? (Land 
that belonged to the sea) 

5. What is the color of most of the 
cows? (Black and white) 

6. Why? (They are Holsteins. 

Holsteins give large quantities 

of milk) 

What are many streets in 

Amsterdam made of? (Canals) 
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M Y snowman stands in our front 
yard, 
His hat is frozen on quite hard—”’ 


sang the boys and girls in Ann 
Harvey’s class as they gaily carried 
snow for the huge snowman they 
were making. The song was one 
of their favorite ones ‘““The Snow- 
man,” by R. T. Bjorkman and 
Ethel H. Tewksbury, which they 
had learned from the book Sing A 
Song, published by Ginn and Com- 
pany. Then a child began, ‘Take 
a deep snowdrift and three little 
boys, Mix them together with laugh- 
ing and noise”; and soon all were 
singing Mrs. Crosby Adams’ 
“Winter Roses” from Progressive 
Music Series, Vol. I, published by 
Silver, Burdett and Co. When the 
snowman was completed all the 
children gathered around it to enjoy 
the poem, ‘“The Snowman’s Resolu- 
tion,” by Aileen Fisher, which the 
teacher had found in One Hundred 
Best Poems for Boys and Girls, 
by Marjorie Barrows (a ten-cent 
book). 

Making snow houses and forts 
was as much fun as making snow- 
men. The old game, “Fox and 
Geese,’’ proved exceedingly popular. 
Then, too, it was fun imitating a 
snowstorm. A long, low whistling 
sound was the wind blowing through 
the pine trees. The whirling and 
drifting snow was represented in 
different ways by different children. 
They caught snowflakes on pieces 
of black velvet cloth and examined 
them through a magnifying-glass 
to observe their shapes. When they 
noticed some which looked like 


8. What did we have for lunch? 
(Cocoa and cheese sandwiches) 


9. Why? 
cheese) 

10. What is Haarlem noted for? 
(Tulips and hyacinths) 

11. What do you know about 
Rotterdam? (A seaport) 

12. How is Volendam different? 
(The people dress like peasants) 

13. How do the children get to 
school in winter? (They skate) 

14. What is a chair sled? (A 
rocking chair with runners) 


15. Who pulls the milk cart? 
(A dog) 


(Noted for cocoa and 
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To Make Book 


1. Cut a sheet of colored con- 
struction paper in two, as in 
sketch 1. (One sheet will make 
two covers.) 

2. Fold paper, as in sketch 2. 
Punch holes near folded end. 

3. Cut typing paper, regulation 
size, the same way. 

4. Insert four pieces into each 
cover. (Four pieces will make 
16 pages.) 

5. Lace ribbon through holes, as 
in sketch 3. 

6. Write one question, and the 


answer to a page. Illustrate 
any page you can, as in sketch 4. 


Living Together Out of Doors 


January Experiences 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


stars they sang, ‘‘Snowflakes, here 
you are, Each one made just like a 


star,” the song, “Snow Stars” by 
Helen Call from Songs of Child- 
hood, published by Ginn and Co. 

Snow was taken inside and melted 
to be compared with the more slow 
melting of the snow outside by 
the sun. The class talked about 
the soaking into the ground of the 
melting snow to give drinks to the 
plants which would grow in the 
spring. Water was poured into 
moulds; and the children took it 
out of doors and waited for it to 
freeze. When it was frozen they 
brought it indoors and watched it 
melt into its original liquid form. 
They observed that ice takes more 
room than water and realized that 
always it takes heat to melt ice. 
Science experiences helped these 
boys and girls with language de- 
velopment not only by giving them 
something to talk about, but by 
creating an urge for expression 
through conversation, drawing, 
painting, modeling, or making up 
poems and stories. 

Snow modeling gave an added 
zest to outdoor play these January 
days. The children poured water 
on the snow and let it freeze. Then 
this was used as if it were a block of 
marble. A knife or anything of 
the sort served the purpose of a 
chisel, and very simple and, of 
course, crude figures were cut out. 
Some of the children worked alone 
and others in groups. A framework 
of wood, branches, or wire was 
sometimes used. Snow was packed 
around the frames or thrown on to 


them after being sprinkled with 
water. As the children return to 
the schoolroom their bright eyes and 
high color testify for the value of 
out-of-door play even in January. 


“On the wind of January 
Down flits the snow, 
Traveling from the frozen North 
As cold as it can blow. 
Poor robin redbreast, 
Look where he comes; 
Let him in to feel your fire, 
And toss him of your crumbs.” 
—Christina Rossetti 


“We can’t bring the birds in 
where it’s warm,” exclaimed Michael, 
“but we can feed them out of 
doors!”’ 

“Yes, they need food more than 
anything else when the ground is 
covered with snow. As long as 
they can get food they will not 
freeze,’’ replied Ann Harvey. 

‘“‘Let’s make a feeding tray for 
them,”’’ suggested Don. 

“Yes, let’s—’’ eagerly began Shari 
Ann; then, upon second thought, 
she added, ‘“‘But the birds are cold 
and hungry now. We could put 
food on our little fir tree for them 
first, and make a feeding tray later.”’ 

What fun they had stringing 
pop corn, cranberries, and raisins, 
and tying pieces of suet and bread 
to the ends of strings to swing from 
the tree! And what fun it was to 
wade through snow, each child 
carrying a string or two of food to 
the beautiful little fir tree—their 
tree for the birds! And just as much 
fun it was to trample the snow under 
the tree to a hard surface to make a 
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good feeding ground and to scatter 
crumbs, oatmeal, and bird seed 
over it. 

Back at school the class set to 
work making feeding trays and 
houses. First they constructed a 
simple food tray which they set on a 
post. They were careful to drill 
small holes in the corners for drain- 
age. Ronell brought a cocoanut 
shell to school after the cocoanut 
meat had been used. They laced 
strong cord around this shell and 
tied it to a tree in the school yard 
after filling it with suet, cracked 
corn, dog biscuit crumbs, wheat, 
and nut meats. 

Next they took a simple wooden 
box frame and nailed a board on the 
front for a platform. Learning that 
bright colors frighten some birds, 
the children painted this box, which 
proved to be both a food box anda 
bird shelter, a dull green color. 
When it was dry they placed it on 
the outside of a south window where 
it supplied food and shelter for 
winter birds, and an opportunity 
for the children to learn the habits 
and characteristics of their feathered 
visitors. 

The first to come were the chicka- 
dees which flitted gayly about, 
happy and carefree, seeming to 
enjoy cold, snowy January. When 
the children heard, ‘“‘chick-a-dee- 
dee-dee’”’ or just “‘dee-dee-dee,”’ they 
hurried to the windows and saw 
these little birds, which are gray 
and black above and white and 
black underneath, and wear black 
caps. They observed that the chicka- 
dees liked suet and oily seeds better 
than any other food in their food 
box. They learned that the chicka- 
dee is a valuable bird because much 
of its food consists of the small 
insects and their eggs which the 
larger birds cannot find. In the 
winter the greatest good is done, 
because when crawling and flying 
insects are not to be found this 
bird feeds on hibernating bugs and 
eggs. 

One day when the chickadees 
came they had their friend, the 


brown creeper, with them. It, too, 
is a small bird—about their size. 
It is a dull brown color and has a 
long, slender curved bill which it 
uses to get insects from the crevices 
in the bark. It does not dig into 
the bark with its bill, as does the 
woodpecker, but simply picks out 
and eats the insects and their eggs 
which it finds in the bark. When 
the brown creeper had finished its 
lunch and gone to a near-by tree, 
the class noticed its long tail which 
is held against the tree for a support 
like the tail of a woodpecker. From 
the foot of the tree to the top the 
brown creeper crawled, scanning 
every crack in the bark for larve 
or grubs. When it reached the top 
the children were amazed to see it 
spread its wings and drop to the 
bottom of another tree where it 
began all over again. 

Another day these birds were 
joined by the white-breasted nut- 
hatch, which is just a little larger 
and is gray above, white below and 
has a short square tail with white 
outer feathers. The children watched 
the nuthatch climb among the 
branches up and down the trunk of 
a tree, head first always and learned 
that it is called the ‘‘upsidedown- 
bird.”’ 

On a snowy, blowy morning the 
children were thrilled to hear ‘“‘Pretty, 
pretty, pretty’—and to see the 
beautiful red cardinal eating seeds 
from their feeding tray. Ann Har- 
vey called their attention to its 
beak, which is typical of weed seed 
eaters. The cardinal is shy and 
likes quiet, secluded places, so the 
class was rather surprised to have 
him for their guest. 

“*The snow fell softly all the night’”’ 
(“Snow at Night,” by Helen Call, 
from Songs of Childhood) sang 
the boys and girls as they went 
swinging along a country road, over 
the little bridge they called their 
own, and across the fields. The 
lovely soft fall of snow had trans- 
formed everything. The goldenrod, 
whose yellow-golden beauty they 
had once enjoyed, had long ago) 
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turned brown, but now, all white 
and gleaming, stood out clearly 
against the little weather-beaten 
bridge. Under the bridge the little 
stream now still and frozen was 
edged with white. And so was the 
pine tree near by, which looked so 
pretty and green against the snow. 
The sheer beauty of it all kept the 
children quiet for a moment; then 
they noticed tracks in the snow and 
asked about them. 

The teacher told them about the 
stories that are written in the snow. 
When there is snow everywhere, 
birds and animals cannot go away 
from their homes without leaving 
records. Their tracks in the snow 
tell us about their little trios— 
whether they ran, walked, or hopped, 
and how and where they got their 
food and water. Innumerable bird 
tracks were found in a field where 
there were many seed stalks— 
thistle, butterprint, goldenrod, and 
mullein. Near certain kinds of seed 
stalks the tracks were very close 
together and the children learned 
that these seeds were the birds’ 
favorite food—their dessert. They 
tried to learn to distinguish the 
tracks of birds from those of rabbits 
and squirrels. It was fun, too, 
watching for automobile tracks, 
wagon tracks, and tracks of shoes 
and rubbers. 

Suddenly a child spied a squirrel 
hunched up in the crotch of a tree 
gnawing a frozen apple. As they 
watched it they learned a few facts 
about the gray squirrel. It is our 
most common squirrel and is twice 
as large as the red squirrel. Many, 
many years ago these squirrels were 
far too common to suit the settlers. 
A bounty of three pence was put on 
them. Thousands of squirrels were 
killed and, of course, much money 
paid out for bounty. At one time 
in Ohio each man was required to get 
one hundred squirrel scalps a year or 
pay three dollars. In the days of 
Daniel Boone a common custom was 
to bark squirrels. They would try 


to shoot the bark out from under a 
squirrel, without hitting the squirrel. 
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This animal is no longer regarded 
as a pest. It builds its nest in the 
tree tops and covers it over with 
leaves. It does not bury its food 
all in one place, but scatters it in 
many different places. Avery strong 
sense of smell guides the squirrel. 
When it sleeps it uses its tail as a 
blanket. The table manners of 
the squirrel are perfect. 

On the way back to school the 
children began naming all the winter 
colors they could see; violet shad- 
ows on the snow, the beautiful red 
cardinal, the bright bluejay, the 
brown squirrel curled up on a branch 
close against the side of the tree, his 
tail over his back and his feet tucked 
well under him, green evergreens, 
red berries——and at the end of the 


walk, when the sun was just begin- 


ning to go down, some of the violet 
shadows on the snow seemed to have 
changed to blue and gold. 

Other January out-of-door activi- 
ties were: putting the thermometer 
outdoors and comparing it with the 
way it looked indoors and noticing 
that it goes lower when it is colder 
and higher when it is warmer; 
observing the beauty of the snow- 
fringed trees against the sky and the 
shape and branching of different 
trees, learning which are cone- 
shaped and which are spreading; 
watching the clouds grow larger 
and change into different shapes 
and then clear away; watching the 
sun (being careful not to look 
directly at it when it was brightest) 
and talking about how our hours of 
work and play are controlled by it; 


Vegetable Place Cards 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


fa Vegetable folk will cause many a laugh at a family 
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noticing the part of the sky in which 

the sun may be found at various 

times of the day and learning that 

the sun seems to rise in the east and 

set in the west. 

“Jingle, bells! Jingle, bells! Jingle 
all the way! 

Oh, what fun it is to ride 

In a one-horse open sleigh! 

Jingle, bells! Jingle, bells! Jingle all 
the way! 

Oh, what fun it is to ride 

In a one-horse open sleigh!”’ 

-J. Pierpont from Golden Book 
of Favorite Songs 


To the tune of real old-fashioned 
sleighbells the boys and girls were 
enjoying their first bobsled ride 
which was the culminating and 
possibly the most thrilling January 
experience out of doors. 


dinner party. The four pictured here are the beet, carrot, onion and 
potato. If you have red, orange, yellow and brown construction paper 
handy, you can cut them out of those colors respectively. Or you 
may use these sketches as patterns, and trace around, cut out, and fill 


in with crayons. 


The carrot will be bright orange. 


yellow over it. 
feet, and tops will be green. 


The names of your guests may be either printed or written across the 
The features should be drawn last, with 


upper part of each face. 
black crayon suggested. 


In that case, color the beet red with brown over it. 
The onion will be pale green with 
The potato, of course, will be a dark brown. 
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A Safety Spelling Lesson 


Act I 

CHARACTERS: 
POLLY HARRY 
DoTrTiE FRANKIE 
SALLY JOHNNY 
LILLIE CHARLIE 

ScENE: In an ordinary school- 
room. 


Time: After a school session. 


(As the scene opens, the chil- 
dren are all standing or sitting 
informally around the room.) 


Potty: It’s our turn to think of 
something to do at our Friday after- 
noon assembly this week. Any 
ideas, any of you? 


DoTTiE: It seems as though 
everything interesting has already 
been done, doesn’t it? 


Harry: It sure does. We’ve had 
quizzes until we’re tired of them, 
and we’ve had lots of all musical 
programs. 


SALLy: If we could only think of 
something new. Let’s see, it’s Jan- 
uary. There are no holidays to cele- 
brate but New Year’s and that’s 
already gone. 


LittiE: Let’s see, what does 
January make us think of? Oh, I 
know—skating, coasting, skiing, and 
all the winter sports! 


FRANKIE: Yes, and frozen toes, 
colds, accidents, and bad things 
like that. 


JOHNNY: I’ve got it! A Safety 
Program! 


CHARLIE: You don’t think that’s 
new, do you, Frankie? Safety talks, 
poems and stories are all we hear 
from morning to night, home and at 
school, everywhere we go. 


Potty: Of course we do, Charlie, 
and we can’t get too much of it 
either, but if we can only make this 
Safety Program one that will be fun 
and worth while. 


DotTiE: Miss Johnson would 
probably turn it into a Spelling 
Lesson. You know she says as a 
class we’re the world’s worst spellers. 


Satty: That’s an idea, Dottie. 
Each one could be given a Safety 


For January 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


subject, make up a poem with some 
words spelled out in the rhyme. 


Harry: That sounds like work to 
me. Can’t you girls think of some- 
thing easy? Remember, it’s Friday 
afternoon. 


LituleE: I like Sally’s idea, Harry. 
If our poems were good enough we 
could make them into a little book 
later on. 


FRANKIE: This is getting worse 
all of the time. You’d think to 
hear you girls talk we could all 
write poetry and spell words just 
like that (he snaps his fingers). 


JoHNNy: Aw, be a sport, fellows! 
It might be worse and they didn’t 
say how long the poem must be. 


CHARLIE: Well, I make a motion 
that Dottie give us each a Safety 
subject and we’ll all get busy. Here’s 
hoping there’s a big storm on Friday 
and no one can get to school! 


Dottie: Ill give you your sub- 
ject tomorrow, friends, and don’t 
forget some of the words must be 
spelled out. 


CHARLIE: Well, let’s get going, 
everyone. Remember your Safety 
Rules when you cross the street or no 
one will be able to be in the show on 
Friday. 


(All of the children leave to- 
gether chatting and laughing.) 


(End of Act I) 


Act II 
CHARACTERS: Same as Act I. 


SCENE: 
room. 


In the school assembly 


Time: During the Friday after- 
noon assembly period. 


(As the scene opens the chil- 
dren are seated on the plat- 
form ready to take part in the 
program. Dottie steps forward.) 


Dottie: The purpose of our 
program is to teach you some 
Safety Lessons, teach you how to 
spell some important words and, last 
of all, to entertain you. We have 
made up these poems ourselves, so 
if they don’t rhyme like poems in 
our books just forgive us, please! 


(DotTiE sits down and Potty 
speaks.) 


First of all just watch your step 
When you cross the street, 

For even if you’re full of pep 

An auto you might meet. 

It’s L-O-O-K O-U-T, 

A warning indeed for you and me! 


Harry: 
S-A-F-E-T-Y F-I-R-S-T. 
If you know the meaning of that, 
The better off you’ll be. 
It means DO—it means BE, 
It means careful, don’t you see! 
It means you must watch out, 
For surely DANGER is lurking 
about. 
So S-A-F-E-T-Y F-I-R-S-T 
Spells Safety First for all of us, 
I guess you will agree. 


SALLY: 
When coasting on your S-L-E-D, 
Or when you’re S-K-I-I-N-G, 
Choose a safe H-I-L-L, 
If you want to keep quite well. 
For coasting, skiing, on ice and snow, 


One can’t use brakes very well you 
know. 


LILLIE and FRANKIE together: 
We have a new song we would like 
to sing, 
And we hope we shall sing it well, 
For it’s a Safety message we wish to 
bring— 
The tune? The Farmer in the Dell! 


(They sing.) 


No skating on the ice, 
No skating on the ice, 
For there has been a thaw today, 
No skating on the ice. 


It is not safe today, 
It is not safe today, 
The weather’s warm, the ice 1s soft, 
It is not safe today! 


There’s water on the ice, 
There’s water on the ice, 
And if we went we’d fall right in, 
There’s water on the ice. 


The ice is safe to-day. 

Hurray! Hurray! Hurray! 

The ice is safe, the skating’s good, 
So the policemen say. 
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So now we’ll have some fun, 

So now we’ll have some fun, 

When school is out and our work is 
done, 

So now we’ll have some fun! 


JOHNNY: Very good, but you 
didn’t spell any words out in your 
song. 


Litiie: All right, Johnny, here 
comes the last verse. 


LILuiE and FRANKIE: 
The I-C-E is nice, 
The I-C-E is nice, 
S-K-A-T-E spells skate 
And I-C-E spells ice. 


JoHNNy: I'll take my turn now, 
I guess. 


Throwing snowballs is dangerous 
fun. 

Just remember, everyone. 

S-N-O-W and B-A-L-L— 

They’re good for snow forts, I’ve 
heard tell. 


CHARLIE: 


Avoid wet feet and sudden chills, 

Dress warm and you will need no 
pills, 

For it’s S-A-F-E-T-Y F-I-R-S-T. 

It spells Safety First for all of you, 

I guess you will agree. 
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(All together the eight chil- 
dren sing the following song, 
which could well be sung by the 


audience, also.) Tune—‘‘Good 
Night, Ladies.” 

Keep Safe, children, 

Keep Safe, children, 

Keep Safe, children, Keep Safe 


throughout the year. 

Merrily you'll play outdoors, play 
outdoors, play outdoors, 

Merrily you'll play outdoors, 

Snow or rain or shine. 


Fairy 


Gifts 


GRACE EVELYN MILLS 


, scene is a very disorderly 
living-room. It looks as if very 
disorderly children have been play- 
ing there. In the center are Bob, 
Mary, and Helen. Mary is the 
oldest. She is reading aloud, and 
the others look over her shoulders 
with apparent interest. 

Mary (reads): So the fairy van- 
ished. And little Hans stood still, 
staring at the place where the fairy 
had stood, and wishing with all his 
heart that she would return. 

HELEN: I wish there were really 
fairies, like the ones in the books. 


Mary: Don’t be silly. There 
aren’t any. 
Bos: Well, I wish there were 


some, just the same. If a fairy 
came to grant me three wishes, I 
know what I’d have. 

Mary: What would you wish for? 

Bos: First I’d wish for this old 
rain to stop. And I’d wish for all 
the candy I could eat. And I’d 
wish I didn’t have to go to school 


any more. 

HELEN: Selfish! What about 
US? 

Bos: Make your own wishes. 


What do you want most? 

HELEN: I’d wish for lots and lots 
of money. Then I could buy just 
anything at all I wanted. 

Mary: I’d wish to be famous—a 
dancer, maybe, or in the movies. 

Bos: Silly! 

Mary: It is not silly! 

Bos: It is— (enter MoTHER) 

MortHeErR: Oh, what a disorderly 
room this is! Children, I want you 
to pick up everything that is out of 
order and put it away. Please do 
it right away. I’m busy with my 
canning. 

HELEN: Aw, Mother, I don’t feel 
so good— 


MoTHER (touches table): Dear 
me, how dusty things are. 

Bos: Make the girls tidy the 
room, Mother. It’s all their old 
doll things lying around. 

HELEN (picks up a ball glove 
and a bat): It is not! Look here, 
smarty! 

Mortuer: I wish all three of you 
would do exactly as I say without 
quarreling. Mary, when Baby 
wakes, you may wheel him around 
the block, if you like. It would be 
very nice for him to have an airing. 


(MoTHER goes. Mary pouts. 
All three go at the business of 
picking up with a very poor 
grace. They shove things out of 
sight, perhaps under the daven- 
port. It is a very poor job of 
picking-up.) 


HELEN: I wish we didn’t have to 
work. I wish we had a fairy to help 
us. 
Bos: Lazybones. 

HELEN: Lazybones your own self! 
Mary: Hush! What’s that? 
Bos: I didn’t hear anything— 
HELEN: Look! 


(Enter a fairy) 


Farry: I heard you say you 
wished a fairy would come. 

CHILDREN: O-oh! 

HELEN: I did say so, but— 

Fairy: I think your mother needs 
the help of fairies, most. 

CHILDREN: Why? 


Fairy: You'll see. Here come 
my assistants. This one is Cheer- 
fulness. 

CHEERFULNESS: 


I am the fairy of good cheer, 
Who makes our homes so bright and 
dear. 


I'll touch each one and weave a spell 
(touches children with wand), 
Cheerfulness has come to dwell! 


Fairy: And this is Contentment. 


CONTENTMENT: 


Contentment is the name I bear. 
Don’t find fault with what you wear, 
What you eat, and what you do, 
Till everyone around is blue. 


Fairy: This is the fairy Kind- 
ness. 
KINDNESS: 


Kindness lightens every load 

And smooths the hard spots of the 
road. 

Be to each other kind and good, 

Just as happy children should. 


(Like CHEERFULNESS and Con- 
TENTMENT, KINDNEss touches each 
child with wand.) 


Fairy: This is Neatness. 


NEATNESS: 


My name is Neatness. 
room, 

How very much it needs a broom! 

And see your toys, spread ll 
about,— 

You should be neater, there’s no 
doubt. 


See this 


(NEATNEss puts a duster into 
Mary’s hands; a sheet of ‘‘fun- 
nies’’ from the floor into Bob’s; 
doll things into Helen’s. Bos 
folds the paper and lays it on the 
table; Mary dusts the table-top, 
and HE LEN puts the doll things 
away.) 


Farry: 

Wait. Hold out your hands. A 
gift for mother 

I put in one hand, then in another. 


(Touches outstretched hands 
of the children with a wand.) 


I don’t see 


ALL THE CHILDREN: 
a thing. 
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Mary: What 
Mother? 


FAIRY: 


Willingness and courtesy 

Are not things that our eyes can see. 

But you will find them pleasant 
things, 

They’ll make the day go by on wings. 


is the gift for 


ALL THE FAIRIES: 


We bid you children all farewell. 
Our magic holds you in its spell. 


(FAIRIES go) 
Bos (rubbing his 
wasn’t a dream, was it? 


eyes): It 


Mary: No, silly—(Uaughs) Why, 
I can’t call you names any more, 
can I? 


Bos: I don’t care if you do. 
Let’s show Mother how nice the 
room looks. 


HELEN: I'll go help Mother put 
the canning things away. 


(Enter Motuer. Childrenrun 


to her.) 
Bos: See, Mother. 
MorTHER: What a pleasant sur- 
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prise, to find a tidy room and three 
smiling children. 


Joun: You have a gift from the 
fairies. 

HELEN: You can’t see it— 

Mary: It’s willingness and cour- 
tesy! 

MoTHER (laughs): I don’t know 
about the fairies, but I do know that 
willingness and courtesy are two 
very beautiful gifts. And see, Chil- 
dren. The rain has stopped and the 
sun is shining. Why not go out 
and play? 


The Green Cat 


HELEN ELLIS 


Miss Miranda Purrkins was 
A maiden pussy cat, 
Living all alone in 
A very modern flat. 


When bedtime came around, or 
She felt like sleep at all, 

A little button sent a bed 
Popping from the wall. 


The fish were plenty in the stream 
That ran beside the house, 

And when she tired of them, she 
Caught herself a mouse. 


As you can see, she really should 
Have been a happy kitty, 

But she was vain and worried so, 
It surely was a pity! 


Her coat was truly beautiful, 
Its hairs were snowy white, 

But, oh, she always felt she 
Looked a perfect sight! 


Every single morning, and 
With all the greatest care, 
(And using only purest soap,) 

She washed her lovely hair. 


Once, in great distress, she ran 
To Mrs. Thomas Yowls. 

“Oh, dear, I’ve found a yellow hair,”’ 
She sobbed, amid her howls. 


‘‘What shall I do, oh, tell me; 
It’s right in front, you see? 

Oh, can you help me, for you know 
How much it means to me?” 


So Mrs. Yowls got out her book 
Of ‘“‘Hints on This and That,” 
And turned its pages till she found 

A chapter headed ‘‘Cat.” 


here it she said at last, 
“You needn’t even dye it, 

Just put some bluing in the rinse, 
I think you ought to try it!”’ 


‘‘But do be careful, and be sure 
It isn’t on too long. 

An hour is enough, you see, 
The bluing is so strong.”’ 


So in a very little while 
The job was almost done, 
And on her bed Miss Purrkins 
Was lying in the sun. 


The way it worked, y’see was, 
You made the hair all wet, 
Then waited for an hour, 
To let the color set. 


You haven’t got the patience, 
I haven’t got the space, 

To tell you how it happened 
But,—that bed went back in place! 


Miss Purrkins, as she slumbered, 


Must have touched a tiny spring; 


For ere she felt it happen, she 
Was shut up in the thing! 


She pushed and pulled her hardest, 
But it wouldn’t move an inch, 

Then she caught her whiskers, 
And her tail began to pinch! 


She yelled for help so loudly 
Her head began to pound, 
But when she stopped to listen, 
She couldn’t hear a sound. 


When later, Mrs. Yowls arrived, 
She heard (or so she said) 

A little voice say, ‘““Help me, 
I’m shut up in the bed.” 


Of course in just a minute, 
Mrs. Yowls had got her free; 

But,—poor Miranda Purrkins, 
Was blue as she could be! 


Although they spent the evening 
Doing all that they could do, 

They couldn’t make Miss Purrkins 
Look anything but blue! 


Then she had another thought, 
Said, what she planned to do, 
Was dye her coat all yellow, 
It was prettier than blue. 


Mrs. Thomas Yowls advised, 
To leave it just alone 
Until it faded out to 
A paler, nicer tone. 


But Miss Miranda Purrkins, as 
I said, was very vain! 

And wouldn’t rest content, till 
She’d dyed her coat again. 


She dyed her coat all over, 
Before she thought, alas; 
Blue, if under yellow, 
Makes green,—as green as grass! 


So all who saw Miss Purrkins, 
When she ventured out again, 
Said, “‘Isn’t it a pity folks 
Can be so very vain!” 
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A Library for Life 


A Building Activity for the New Year 


B. THE time a child has com- 
pleted the third grade, he should 
have as many as twenty-five choice 
(I did not say expensive) books in a 
personal library, a library of his 
very own, placed preferably in an 
open bookcase in his own room. 

Before he has reached the age of 
two, a child adores reading pictures. 
The magazines belonging to Daddy 
and Mother furnish lively illustra- 
tions of cars, trains, and many 
colored pictures of the life about him. 
So, this growing library for the child 
has begun. It must develop ac- 
cording to his interest. The selec- 
tion of books for gifts for special 
days should be of intense concern to 
Mother and the rest, if a child is to 
know the joy of reading. A book 
should always be a gift wrapped up 
in joy. “Oh, it’s only a book,” is 
a sad commentary on his training 
thus far. 

From the time a tiny child begs 
his mother to read to him, he has 
begun to discriminate. His taste 
for reading is developing. Do not 
choose stupid books even though 
they be best books; for the JOY of 
reading is the main thing. Tempt 
him to read. It is a growing ex- 
perience that depends on such a lot 
of things. A child must eventually 
find satisfaction in his reading if it is 
to be a life-habit. It is the pleasure 
of the thing that should always 
remain fundamental whether he 
chooses to read to find out, whether 
he reads to experience, or for fun, or 
for whatever reason. How far the 
school has gone these last years in 
bringing about this changed at- 
titude toward reading. 

It is impossible to make a cut- 
and-dried Library list in this day of 
hundreds and hundreds of very 
beautiful, very worth-while books 
and with such varied child-interests. 
Children even in the same family 
differ in reading interests. Conse- 
quently, the PERSONAL library. 

This article does not seek to do 
any more than very modestly sug- 
gest one possible list; and in its 
bibliography to give the names of 
books containing lists of countless 
others. But do avoid having TOO 
MANY in any one child’s library. 

Of course, a Child’s Library for 
Life begins with beautiful picture 
books, Mother Goose’s Nursery 
Rhymes (a good one is edited by 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 


L. Edna Walter). We still include 
Kate Greenaway’s little classic, A 
Apple Pie. Then on to The Tale 
of Peter Rabbit by Beatrix Potter, 
the Story of Little Black Sambo 
by Helen Bannerman, who has also 
written Sambo and the Twins, in 
which Sambo rescues the twins. Be 
sure to include in this precious 
foundation library some of Maude 
and Miska Petersham’s lovely things, 
especially The Christ Child. These 
artists make of their books a beauti- 
ful transition for a child from pic- 
tures, which are so emotionally 
satisfactory, to print. 


And don’t forget The Three 
Bears and The Three Pigs, the 
two favorites. If you are “rich and 
well-to-do,” the sky is the limit in 
lovely editions; but remember the 
“Five and Ten’ is furnishing today 
a reading gold mine for the poor, who 
also love to read. All honor to this 
gesture in the interests of cultivated 
reading. 

Do not forget to include a poetry 
book* or two. Some children are 
quite fond of verse and may want 
more and more. Possibly begin 
with these: One Hundred Best 
Poems for Boys and Girls, com- 
piled by Marjorie Barrows; A 
Child’s Garden of Verses by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, whose 
poems are so real that again and 
again he comes back to prominence. 

Poetry is FROM a heart TO a 
heart and child-poetry should need 
no explaining. It is never too early 
for a child to start— 


MY LOOSE-LEAF 
POETRY BOOK 


Quoting from a College Girl’s 
poetry book: ‘This is a collection 
compiled and interpreted without 
thought of anything but my own 
pleasure.” This particular girl 
pastes (if poem is cut from a maga- 
zine) or types her poems on sheets of 
different colored paper, choosing the 
color that seems to fit the poem and 
illustrating with tiny cut-outs or 
with pen and ink sketches. A private 
school in Chicago uses this same 
idea. Such a book, accumulated 
for pleasure from early childhood 
through college, will be a valuable 
part of a personal library. Every 
child’s library will doubtless include 
one good book of Fairy Tales. 


The Grimm Brothers and Hans 
Christian Andersen furnish a wealth 
of story richness in many different 
editions. 

The Wonderful Locomotive by 
Cornelia Meigs, illustrated by Berta 
and Elmer Hader, wears well, too. 
Then on to Lucy Fitch Perkins’ 
Twin Books, beginning with The 
Dutch Twins. Particularly at this 
time, our children are beginning to 
know children of other countries in 
a very intimate way. 

Don’t omit the classic Pinocchio 
by C. Collodi, translated from the 
Italian. The Story of Doctor 
Dolittle, too, by Hugh Lofting, has 
its place in any library. Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
always beloved at any age, has been 
glorified by Walt Disney’s pro- 
duction. The Little Lame Prince 
by Mrs. D. M. Craik must not be 
omitted. Chiwi by Grace Moon is 
in a class by itself, but those who 
love an attractive Indian presenta- 
tion must not miss an entirely new 
one, In My Mother’s House by 
Ann Nolan Clark, illustrated by 
Velino Herrera. 


Munro Leaf with his Ferdinand 
—The Bull who Liked to Smell the 
Flowers, must not be overlooked. 
Here’s Juggins by Stone is a 
favorite for those who love the sea. 
Then have at least one of Elizabeth 
Coatsworth’s charming’ contribu- 
tions to a child’s reading life— 
possibly, Awav Goes Sally. Oh, 
yes, and don’t forget Sara Cone 
Bryant, that inimitable teller of 
stories. Some will consider a library 
quite incomplete without Mary 
Poppins by Travers. Ifthe library 
is a boy’s, don’t miss Lassie Come 
Home by Eric Knight. One of the 
newer books—and for a dog-lover— 
perfect. 


Blue Willow by Doris Gates is 
the story of a little migrant girl that 
will be a precious possession. An- 
other new one, Time Was, by 
Hildegard Woodward is a lot of fun. 
Every personal library should have 
a copy of The Bible in King 
James version. At the University 
of Colorado, Mrs. E. Epstein, in a 
course in Juvenile Literature, when 
she came to the section on Bible 
stories said, ‘“‘We need to get our 


*A Bibliography of Poetry Books may be found 
on page 44, April, 1939, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
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Bible young.’’ She herself is truly 
a most exquisite teller of Bible 
stories. There are some very at- 
tractive Bible Story Books—of 
which my favorite is: Tell Me a 
True Story, by Mary Stewart. It 
is so good that if I could not secure 
another, I would not sell mine for 


one hundred dollars. A child loves | 


to feel that his public school ap- 
proves of his Church School. I 
think “Life”? did a very significant 
thing when it brought out a Sunday 
School number with a very charming 
cover last June 2. 

Somewhere near the library 
shelves should be a World Map. 
It is so easy to “place’’ good stories. 

The value of a library never 
depends on the number of volumes, 
but on the selection insofar as it 
contains what the child “loves to 
read.”” Don’t keep books in a 
permanent library just because you 
think the child SHOULD like them. 
If you have failed to make a book 
register, admit it; and look further. 
EVERY child does not have to like 
EVERY good book. There is such 
a versatility of tastes even in one 
family. Remember this is a library 
of favorites built up for life. To 
these the years will add books and 
books and books. 

This activity will necessitate a 
trip to the public library, browsing 
around in the school library and 
bringing favorites from home. Then 
a Mother’s Afternoon might be the 
culmination of the activity when the 
children might: 


1. Put on a very informal Round 
Table Discussion—a few chil- 
dren at a time. 


2. Mimeographed copies of book 
lists could be distributed. 

3. At the close of the afternoon, 
the Mothers will have an op- 
portunity to look over the 
schoolroom library corner where 


favors of the afternoon in the 
form of Bookmarks may be 
distributed. 


Supplementary Activities 


1—A frieze of book characters 
adds to the gayety of the room. The 
public library can furnish suggestive 
material. 


2—Individual book plates. 


to 


3—Match boxes or uniform card- 
board boxes may serve as imitation 
books to furnish a library for a doll 
house. Print a title on each. 
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Carleton Washburn. Carleton 
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A friend of books does not 
lay a book down on its face. 
He does not ruffle the edges 


of the leaves. He never wets 
his finger to turn a page. No! 
No! No! 


pledge allegiance to the flag,”’ 


What do I mean by that— 


That I’ll stand straight when it goes by 


And always raise my hat? 


Oh, no, I mean a great deal more — 


I promise to obey 


My country’s laws and to uphold 


Its teachings every day. 


Allegiance 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


I do not need to wait until 


I’ve grown to twenty-one, 


For there are laws that boys should keep, 


And evils they should shun. 


And if I live up to my pledge, 


In time I’m sure to be 


The kind of man my country needs 


To guard her liberty. 
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The Circus 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Kindergarten of Franklin Public Schools 


Win the idea in mind of giving 
a program for the primary depart- 
ment, I welcomed a thought, given 
by one of the kindergarteners, when 
she remarked about seeing the circus 
at Madison Square Garden. She 
was thoroughly enthused, and before 
long all the other children showed as 
keen an interest. 

I told and retold a story of 
‘‘The Circus,” by Jean Brown. The 
children were delighted to see the 
humorous drawings illustrated by 
the author. Other circus stories 
were told and many circus pictures 
adorned our room. 

One morning, one of the children 
proceeded to show us how an 
elephant walks, and immediately 
others followed to the music of 
“Elephants,” arranged from Gounod. 
The following day, we were horses 
and galloped to ‘‘The Wild Rider,” 
by Robert Schuman. 

The children then talked about 
other animals which they had seen 
in various circuses, including lions, 
tigers, monkeys, and trained dogs. 

Each day brought up some new 
thought in regards to the circus. 
Soon we had discussed the balloon 
man, tight-rope walker, fat lady, 
cowboys, and clowns. 

The first performance of the circus 
was given one morning for the 
primary and lower elementary de- 
partment. The following week, it 
was repeated for the upper elemen- 
tary classes. Parents and friends 
were invited to these performances. 

The show started with the playing 
of “Our School Band,” one of 
Walter Rolfe’s compositions, by the 
kindergarten band. Each bands- 
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man wore long red trousers, white 
shirts with a red, white, and blue 
ribbon across the shoulder, and red 
soldier hats trimmed with ribbon to 
match. 

The ringmaster, the fat lady and 
the tight-rope walker all entered 
the ring one by one, in the order 
named. Then the horses galloped 
in, followed by the elephants which 
trudged along. Next came the lion, 
brave and bold. The trained dogs, 
who tried to outdo one another, 
came next. After this, the wild 
caged tiger was brought in by several 
attendants. He jumped and 
scratched, and his growls shook the 
very stage. The extremely self- 
satisfied monkey lost no time in 
finding a swing as a substitute for 
his jungle branches. Next came 
the cowboys, followed by the fun- 
niest clowns you ever saw. After 
the parade, each had his particular 
place to sit. 

Now the show was ready to start. 
The ringmaster, garbed in long 
black trousers, swallow-tail coat, 
white shirt, and a high black silk 
hat, made the introductory speech. 
He carried the usual whip and a 
police whistle in case silence was 
required. 

This was followed by the balloon 
man, singing lustily of his wares. 

Then the beautiful high-stepping 
horses galloped around the ring. 
Their heads were made of oak tag 
and were nailed to dowel sticks. 
They were painted different colors. 
The bridles and reins were made of 
bright colored roving. 

Next came Jumbo and Mumbo, 
the famous trick elephants who, as 


the ringmaster announced, ‘‘were 
caught and trained right here in this 
school.”” They wore gray flannel 
suits, covering them from top to toe. 
The head was large, with flat ears 
and a long trunk, loosely stuffed 
with rags, so that it could be moved 
about. 

Now the trained dogs demon- 
strated their feats. Two of them 
ran around the ring on all fours, 
chasing one another, and finally 
jumping through a hoop which 
the ringmaster held. The smallest 
dog pulled a two-wheeled cart. 
When he came to the hoop, he ran 
around it. They were dressed in 
suits of white outing-flannel, with 
large black spots painted on them. 
Their masks were made of crinoline. 
They were painted with one black 
eye and a red nose. 

The agile, sure-footed tight-rope 
walker was a little girl, beautifully 
gowned in tarlatan and mosquito 
netting, and carrying a_ parasol. 
She walked the entire length of a 
rope, supposedly high in the air, 
actually a chalk-line on the plat- 
form floor, without falling off! 
She then jumped from the rope and 
made a curtsy while the audience 
applauded. 

The fearless lion, perched on a 
high stool, added color and a 
marvelous atmosphere to the per- 
formance. He wore a _ mustard- 
colored suit of outing-flannel. His 
mask was made of crinoline and 
painted the exact shade of the suit. 
The long hair, about his neck and on 
his tail, was fringed flannel, which 
had been starched. 

The ferocious tiger also added 
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Tiger and Lion 


much reality. His suit was made 
of tan gabardine, with painted 
stripes of black and brown. His 
mask, too, was made of painted 
crinoline. He was kept in a red 
cage made of cardboard and 
mounted on our kindergarten wagon, 
the wheels of which were decorated. 

The cowboys brought thrills to 
the audience by daring feats with 
the lasso. Each wore his own highly 
cherished suit, probably a gift from 
Santa. They sang “Home on the 


Range,’ one of the cowboy ballads 
in a collection of folk songs. 

The last act was performed by the 
funniest clowns ever seen. They 
gave a rhythm demonstration, 
turned somersaults, jumped rope, 
and sang “‘The Clown,’ a French 
folk song, by Nellie Poorman. The 
silliest clown ended the show by 
poking his head through a paper- 
covered hoop. The clowns were 
dressed in the regulation costume, 
with clown faces and hats. 
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Elephants 


During the entire performance, 
the ludicrous monkey gave plenty 
of entertainment by acting her part 
to perfection. 

When the show was over, the 
performers paraded around once 
more, while the band repeated their 
selection. 

Both performances were success- 
ful. The children did not seem to 
tire of the repetition, and gave to 
each performance all the interest 
and attention they had exhibited at 
the first. 


The Owl 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


Illustration by Diana Allen 


My name is Owl, 
I’m a very big bird, 
I don’t talk much 


Which, perhaps, you have heard. 


If you hear me say 
‘‘Who-Who, Who-Who,”’ 

You will know I mean 
*“How do you do!”’ 


My eyes are large 
And very bright, 

Yet I only see 
When it is night. 


My home is in 
A great big tree, 
And night time never 
Frightens me. 


For food I eat 

Both bugs and flies 
And people say 

I am very wise. 


I always listen, 
’Deed I do, 
But all I say 
Is, ‘‘Who-Who-Who.”’ 


Verses 1 to 5 
6 —A good example expressed here 
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The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


Tracking His Way to School 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


PETER was glad that 
he lived in the most northern part of 
the state of Maine. He loved the 
potatoes that blossomed and thrived 
with the coming of summer. He 
loved the long, cold winters when 
the snow piled up so high that he 
could hardly see from the upper 
story windows. He loved the fresh, 
brisk air that nipped his nose and 
bit his toes even before he knew that 
the thermometer registered far below 
the zero point. He loved every- 
thing about the northern winters 
except the fear that some bold, 
blustering snowstorm might be the 
means of keeping him home from 
school. 

Peter loved the little school which 
he attended on the outskirts of the 
village. He loved to meet the bus 
each morning at the crossroads and 
ride with the other children for about 
a mile to the schoolhouse. 

And little Peter loved his teacher. 
He did not dare to tell anyone but 
Mummy how much he really loved 
her for fear the boys would call him 
a sissy. To Peter, she was like a 
breath of spring, always vibrant, 
always happy, and always so kind. 
She had been Peter’s teacher for 
over a year now, so he felt that he 
knew her quite a great deal and he 
hoped that he was of more and 
more help to her. 

Peter was to be in the spelling 
tournament that Miss Greene was 
planning between different 
grades. He had been chosen as the 
best speller to represent the children 
of Grade 2. That is why his 
Mummy and Daddy had to hear 
him spell his words every night— 
long columns of words that covered 
page after page of his speller. 

Finally, the night before the big 
event came and with its approach 
there blew in an old-time north- 
easter. The wind howled about 
the corners of the barn and the 
house, the snow blanketed itself 
against the window panes. ‘Oh, 
Mummy, do you think it will snow 
all night?” was the last question 
from Peter as Mummy tucked him 
snug and warm in his little bed and 
pulled the heavy patchwork quilt 
high over his cold little nose. 

Little the Frost Fairies cared 
about Peter and his plans for the 
spelling tournament. They were 
having a gay frolic of their own. 
They flew to the trees and decked 


each bough with leaves of heavy 
lace. They covered every plant in 
the garden, even the weeds and 
grasses, with wonderful feathery 
blossoms. They crept through 
chinks and crevices of houses and 
barns. They put a stop to wagon 
wheels and chuckled and laughed as 
automobiles were stranded by the 
roadside. They painted the win- 
dows with pictures of grand castles 
and high hills and rushing water- 
falls. 

It was no wonder that little 
Peter was late in waking up. The 
room was so dark and so very still. 
It was so cold that he had to blow 
on his fingers to keep warm. 
“Mummy, Mummy,” he called. 
“Do you think I can get to school 
today?” 

‘‘We shall see, dear,’”’ said Mother. 
‘‘Daddy has gone out to the barn 
and down the road a piece to see how 
high the snow has drifted in. The 
i-c-i-c-l-e-s (mother was spelling out 
the word) are so bold that they have 
fairly covered Daddy’s milkpails.”’ 

Peter jumped into his warmest 
and woolliest snow suit, and kept 
saying that the snow couldn’t hurt 
him, and kept spelling over and over 
again the new word i-c-i-c-l-e. By 
the time Peter had eaten his break- 
fast, the kitchen was warm and 
cheery, and Daddy had returned 
with a plan for getting a little boy 
over the hills to his school. Daddy 
knew from the drifts that no bus 
could venture forth and that the 
only way was to take a short cut 
through the open fields that led to 
the school. He hadn’t the heart to 
tell Peter that he must stay home 
from the spelling tournament that 
had been anticipated for weeks. 
He hadn’t the heart either to keep 
home a little boy whose record of 
attendance had been perfect for the 
entire year. 

The old sun must have seen, too, 
the anxiety and worry on Peter’s 
face for, shortly before it was time 
for the school bell to ring, he burst 
forth from a dull gray sky and 
flooded the fields with warm, bright 
sunshine. 

‘Put on your coonskin cap and 
warm woolen mittens,” called Daddy. 
“Be sure that your hide boots are 
tied tight over your pant legs so the 
snow cannot wedge its way in. 
Mother will make a little knapsack 
and tie it about your neck so that 


you can carry your lunch and your 
spelling book.” 

So Peter looked exactly like a 
little snow soldier with his cap 
pulled tight over his ears and his 
knapsack about his neck, as he 
started forth for school with his 
Daddy. ‘“‘Good-bye, Mummy. I 
am going to win the tournament 
for the second grade,”’ he shouted. 

Daddy went on ahead with his 
snow shovel so as to take care of 
any drifts. He waded deep into 
the snow with his big cowhide 
shoes, taking short steps so that 
Peter could trudge his way along 
in his footprints. 

It was so biting cold that not 
even the wood rabbits were out. 
The snow was deep and Daddy had 
to wade through many a drift and 
climb the fences that barely peeked 
out from the snow. One bank was 
so high that it came up almost to 
Peter’s shoulders, but Peter didn’t 
mind. He was going to school to 
make his way in the spelling tourna- 
ment and Miss Greene was going to 
be proud of him. 

So on they trudged over the hill 
till they could see in the distance the 
smoke curling from the chimney of 
the little snow-covered schoolhouse. 

“The children must be there,” 
called Peter to Daddy, ‘“‘for Miss 
Greene has built the fire.” 

How Peter’s eyes danced when the 
children gathered about the warm 
fire to hear how Daddy had made 
tracks over the hills so that he could 
get to school. Knowing how cold 
the children would be, Miss Greene 
had made some hot cocoa for each 
child to drink before starting the 
spelling tournament. 

All the time Peter was drinking 
his cocoa, he was spelling over to 
himself all the words from his book 
and especially the new word ‘“‘i-c-i- 
c-l-e”’ which Mother had taught him. 

When the best spellers for all the 
eight grades were lined up little Peter 
looked the smallest of them ll. 
But that did not mean that he was 
not a good speller. 

One by one the children dropped 
out because of a hard word, but 
Peter still stood. So did Jeremy 
who was the best speller for Grade 5. 
Miss Greene called out one word 
after another, but still Peter and 
Jeremy stood. Finally, when all 
the words had been spelled cor- 
rectly from the book, Miss Greene 
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started with words that she made 
up in her own head. Looking at 
the long, pointing icicles that hung 
like lace curtains about the windows, 
she asked Jeremy to spell the word 
“icicle.” Jeremy stopped a mo- 
ment. ‘‘I-c-e-i-c-l-e” spelled Jeremy. 


‘“‘Icicle,”” said Miss Greene, looking 
straight into Peter’s eyes. How 
his heart thumped with gratitude 
for Mummy who had taught him 
the new word that very morning. 
“T-c-i-c-l-e”’ spelled Peter. The chil- 
dren all clapped and Peter, beaming 
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with pride, could hardly wait to get 
home to tell Mummy and Daddy 
about the word that had spelled 
down Jeremy, and how he had 
appreciated Daddy’s tracking him 
over the hills so that he could win 
the spelling tournament. 


What is a Good Teacher? 


KATHRYN SANDERS RIEDER 


there is concern 
about good teachers. Parents are 
eagerly discussing how they shall 
insure their children good teachers, 
how they shall themselves be the 
child’s first and best’ teacher. 
Teachers themselves are examining 
their methods and results, keenly 
seeking to raise their professional 
standards. 

All our lives we are looking for 
good teachers who will help us 
learn what we wish to know. Asa 
nation we are crying out for better 
teachers who will show us the way. 
All look to the teacher in the public 
schools, upon whose personal effi- 
ciency the child is so dependent in 
his formative years. 

We look back over our own school 
days and select certain individuals. 
“There,’”’ we say, back over the 
wisdom of the years, ‘“‘there was a 
wonderful teacher.””’ We have ex- 
perienced an increasing appreciation 
for the standards they held up for 
us, for the influence of that teacher’s 
life. But, should someone ask us 
exactly what we mean by a good 
teacher, we are not so certain. 
How may we know a good teacher? 

No one has better opportunity, or 
training, in deciding this question 
than the successful superintendents 
and administrators of our schools. 
Aside from their technical knowl- 
edge, they select the teachers, they 
observe them over a period of years, 
they get the reaction of the parents 
and the general public to them, and 
they know most accurately what 
they accomplish in the classroom. 
The superintendent has a_ clear 
perspective from which to intel- 
ligently evaluate good teaching. 

A number of leading superin- 
tendents were asked: ‘‘What makes 
a good teacher?” There was no 
vagueness in their answers. They 
came so readily and with such force, 
that it was evident they had given 
the matter much thought. Each 
knew exactly what he wanted in his 
teachers, what qualities were vital 
to their success, and to the chil- 
dren’s best instruction. Their clear- 
cut answers were illuminating; worth 


the thoughtful reflection of everyone 
interested in any phase of teaching. 

‘“More than anything else,” said 
the superintendent of a large and 
efficient system, “‘I want my teachers 
to appreciate the full significance of 
their work.’’ He emphasized the 
great importance of the teacher’s 
seeing her work as most worthy of 
every minute devoted to it; of 
seeing how far-reaching its benefits 
to the child might be. 

“Let them see beyond the day’s 
lesson to the broad, general con- 
tribution to the attitudes and skills 
of the pupils. Let them see the 
privilege which is theirs in influenc- 
ing lives toward useful citizenship. 
Let them accept this challenge. 
Let them get beyond all nearsighted- 
ness in teaching.”’ 

He said very seriously that he 
wanted his teachers to have a sound 
philosophy of life. Then he smiled 
and said he realized at times this 
was very difficult, for many begin 
to teach at an early age, with little 
or no training in thinking out a clear 
picture of life as it is and as it may 
be. But he was definite about its 
importance in any good teaching. 

“Successful teaching rests on a 
sound philosophy both of teaching 
and of life,’ he stated. ‘‘Both 
are essential. The most elaborate 
technic of teaching if unaccompanied 
by a sound philosophy of life is not 
enough.”’ 

Teachers need to develop a con- 
structive philosophy of life. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, all teach- 
ing is carried on in accord with 
the fundamental philosophy. If the 
teacher sees the universe as a 
friendly one, mankind worthy of 
trust, he presents the same picture 
to the child in all he teaches him. 
If he believes the opposite to be 
true, he presents the material from 
that angle. One of the most valua- 
ble things the teacher can present 
to the child is a constructive and 
courageous philosophy of living, 
which will stand by him through 
life and enable him to see through 
and beyond discouragement. The 
child cannot be spared difficulty, but 


he can be taught how to meet it. 

All educators mentioned the 
ability to lead and control. It 
is one of the qualities which comes 
first to mind when we think of 
efficient teaching. It is thought of 
in the constructive sense, not in the 
sense of restraining the child from 
doing certain things, though it 
means that at times, but rather of 
filling his time with interesting and 
thought-provoking situations, of 
leading him to take part in things 
which are pleasant and profitable. 
These educators believed in self- 
expression which has _ recently 
claimed so much attention, but they 
were reminded that it was important 
only so long as the thing expressed 
was worth while. 

One said: “The self-expression 
which simply runs riot is only a 
dignified form of license, and it 
must be shunned.”’ 

They did not see how it was 
possible to be a good teacher without 
having a normal idealism which 
holds people to their best. This 
idealism, they specified, must be 
expressed in the teacher’s actions 
as well as in the expectations of 
others. 

“IT have seen too many teachers,” 
observed one, ‘“‘whose work has been 
impaired because the pupils, and 
sometimes the parents, felt no con- 
fidence in the integrity and sincerity 
of the teacher. One silly or foolish 
practice outside the schoolroom will 
often vitiate the wholesome effect 
of the teaching.’”’ People do notice 
the teacher and are influenced by 
what they see in judging that 
teacher’s ability. 

Inadequate scholarship came up 
for its share of consideration, and 
was mentioned as a _ prominent 
cause for teacher failure. 

“‘All teachers need to recognize 
the need of further learning about 
their subject; to take steps to 
improve,” they agreed. Loaded as 
she is with her planning of classes, 
assembling of material, her grading 
and recording of various reports, 
she must find time to keep abreast 
of the information in her field. 
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This is quite as much for her own 
sake as it is for the pleasure and 
profit of the pupils. When she 
does this, she is pouring into her 
fund of information, and hence 
inspiration. There can be no in- 
spiration until there is information. 
The teaching becomes easier and 
more pleasurable because of it. 
When learning about interesting 
things constantly, there is an urge 
and an enthusiasm about sharing 
them with the class. It is impossible, 
they all said, for her to inspire an 
“eagerness to know’”’ on the part of 
the pupils, unless the teacher herself 
is thoroughly informed. 

“I like to see a teacher who 
understands how to apply, ration- 
ally, the spirit of democracy to 
education,”’ said another superin- 
tendent, earnestly. ‘‘Democracy 
rests on co-operation, and sharing. 
The teachers themselves can be 
good examples of the democratic 
spirit of co-operation. By under- 
standing the nature of our social 
and economic order, they can very 
effectively instill its best principles 
into young lives.” 

They said the good teacher 
guarded against becoming ‘“‘fossil- 
ized and impervious to new ideas.” 
They pointed out that as the teacher 
grows in term of service and ex- 
perience, often too much confidence 
is put in the old way of doing things 


to the exclusion of newer and better 
methods. They felt that the 
teacher’s attending colleges and 
universities to take special courses, 
meant little if they were not deter- 
mined to keep an open mind, and 
to try some of the new ideas in 
their own work. They felt this a 
point to be checked faithfully by all 
teachers. 

They coveted for their good 
teacher the scientific spirit, the 
willingness to work on a problem 
presented, and to “find a way or 
make one.’”’ They mentioned the 
importance of the teacher submerg- 
ing all personal likes and dislikes in 
teaching. They mentioned the 
example of the teacher who wanted 
to teach only subjects she liked, who 
slighted all but phases which in- 
terested her. They mentioned the 
teacher who wanted to teach pupils 
she liked best. They wanted her to 
develop her natural desire to give 
the child the best chance it was 
possible for him to receive. They 
were definite about ‘‘What is best 
for the child?” being the basis of 
settling all questions concerning him. 

It was interesting to note, they 
said, how the good teacher considers 
each contact with the child im- 
portant, as contributing something 
to the total of the year’s work. 
They saw each lesson as marching in 
that direction. Not only in lessons, 
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but in personal relationships. Her 
every contact was a lesson in helping 
the child improve his relations with 
others, in learning to be a good 
neighbor, through developing toler- 
ance and good will. 

The other desirable traits would 
fall in line, they were confident, if 
these main points were carried out 
in spirit. They admitted, of course, 
that the personality traits which 
cause failure in any other line— 
dishonesty, laziness, sluggish men- 
tality, lack of sense of balance and 
fitness, flightiness, lack of serious 
purpose, or ill temper—apply also 
to teaching. 

Were they asking too much? 
They thought not. They could 
point out, not a few, but many, such 
teachers in their own _ schools; 
teachers who were earnestly doing 
magnificent jobs of instructing the 
youth intrusted to them. The 
public does not always hear about 
these teachers. They are not sen- 
sational news, for teaching itself is 
a subtle and unobtrusive leading 
out of the talent that lies dormant, 
awaiting the master touch. We 
do not hear a great deal about this 
army of fine teachers. They are 
not making the headlines, which last 
but a day—few would want to; 
they are too busy building the 
character which will endure for a 
lifetime. 


SNOWFLAKES 


Mae TAyYtor KROuSE 


The day grows dark, 
The wind blows cold, 


How many snowflakes 
Can my hand hold? 


It’s really fun 
To count as they fall; 


Here’s one, two, three. 
There is room for them all. 


Here’s four, five, six. 
They are falling so fast, 


The ones that fell first 
Are not going to last. 


They are melting to water 
Right on my hand, 


Because snowflakes live 
In God’s winter land. 
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January Art 
Suggestions 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


| N THIS issue we have a picture 
map of Peru. Peru is indeed a 
wonder-land with a history as glori- 
ous and fabulous as a fairy tale. 
There are many books written about 
travel in Peru, and about its re- 
markable ancient civilization. 

Peru is a country of large things. 
It has the highest mountain ranges 
in the world, the greatest system of 
rivers (the Amazon and its hundreds 
of tributaries) and the greatest 
forests. It also has great deposits 
of minerals. 

The Andes have their largest east 
and west width in Peru. Many of 
the peaks are twice as high as our 
Rocky Mountains, the valleys as 
high as the Rockies, and the passes 
to them are 15,000 feet and more 
above sea level. Although Peru is 
near the equator its climate is hot 
and cold. Its great altitude makes 
for rare air, which causes the days 
to be hot and the nights very chilly. 
The temperature along the coast is 
cooled by the cold Humbolt current 
from the Antarctic. The east is 
tropical. 

Peru can be divided into three 
distinct sections,—the arid coastal 
line, which is a desert except where 
green, irrigated valleys cut through; 
the high valleys and plateaus of 
the Andes, and the great tropical 
forests of her eastern boundary, 
where the land slopes down to the 
jungle tributaries of the Amazon. 
Lake Titicaca in the south is the 
highest navigable lake in the world. 

Tobacco and coffee are raised at 
3,000 feet altitude, vegetables higher 
up, and grains still higher, while on 
the almost barren slopes above all 
this graze the flocks of llamas, 
alpacas and sheep. 

Many of the boundaries and the 
territory north of Peru is in dis- 
puted possession with its neighbors. 
Many of her valleys and barren 
gorges between immense walls of 
rock have never been explored. 

Peru got its name quite by acci- 
dent—from a far-away Indian chief 
her people had never seen. The 
very early Spaniards came upon 
this rich chief far to the north. He 
wore bracelets and ornaments of 
pure gold. The gold was from his 
own mountains, but when the Span- 
iards asked him where he got it, he 
said from land far to the south. So 
the Spaniards set out to find the land, 


and thinking they had found it, they 
called it ‘‘Biru,” which was the 
name of the chieftain. Since then 
the name has changed to Peru. 

There are few railroads in Peru. 
All that the forests offer is taken to 
Quito by Indians, who paddle their 
crude dugouts to this trading post. 
Boats from the Atlantic come up 
this far to take the products away 
to foreign countries. Peru has 
many seaports from which products 
are taken to all parts of the world. 
Her seacoast is as long as that of the 
western United States. The many 
inlets and island-dotted coast are 
rich with deposits of guano. 

Peru’s population is over six 
million. Of these, 45 per cent are 
full-blooded Indians, 32 per cent 
mixtures, and the rest Asiatics, 
Orientals, Europeans and Ameri- 
cans. 

Cotton is Peru’s greatest product; 
sugar is second, and wool, hides and 
skins, third. It is the world’s third 
largest producer of copper, silver 
and lead. It exports oil, rice and 
vast amounts of timber. Peru is 
the world’s greatest supplier of 
bismuth. 


Natives of Cuzco 
(Page 34) 


There are many kinds of costumes 
among the various peoples of this 
earth. Perhaps you have made 
posters of Dutch children, Eskimo, 
Indian and other types. Here we 
have two children of Peru dressed 
in their gay ponchos of many colored 
stripes. See the style of hat they 
wear. Perhaps you can draw figures 
in other postures wearing clothes 
like these. 


January Calendar 
(Page 11) 


These little birds are resting on a 
twig of pine in a part of the country 
where snow and ice prevails in 
winter. In some parts of our coun- 
try there is no snow in winter, and at 
this season it is really summer time 
in Peru. 


Song 
(Page 38) 
How very common is a rooster 


and,a hen tous. Do you know that 
the chickens as we know them_are 
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descendents of fowls originally nati: 
to Persia and India? As we look at 
the decorated page, we can see one 
woolly worm the chickens didn’t 
find. 


Calendars 
(Page 36) 


January marks the time when we 
start a brand new year. And to 
start a new year we need a new 
calendar. There are so many kinds 
we can make. Those illustrated 
may be varied to suit the skill of the 
child and materials on hand. 

Figure (1) Compose a simple unit 
of flowers. The leaves, stems and 
flowers should touch to simplify the 
cut edge. It would be better to 
develop the work on fairly heavv 
paper. Punch a hole at the top. 
Slip the bouquet over a pin that 
has been placed on the seam of wall 
e The design faces the wall 

2). 

Put a tiny mark at the base of 
the cut-out—-B, where the seam 
touches the edge. Then, taking the 
calendar down, draw a line between 
the hole and point—-B. This marks 
the center of the bouquet—A-B. 
Next, mark a given point at either 
side of the dividing line, it might 
be one-half inch, thus making the 
space between the two points one 
inch. At these points paste the 
ends of two short pieces of ribbon 
Over the ends, to keep them fron. 
raveling, paste a circle of tissue 
paper (3-4). 

Mount a small calendar pad to a 
suitable mount (5). Mark the back, 
as shown (6), and paste the lower 
ends of the ribbon at these points. 
Finish with circles of tissue paper. 

For calendar (7), we first draw a 
small rectangle (it may be traced 
from a pattern) and on top of this 
we add our design. The latter can 
be a figure, birds, flowers or even a 
simple scene. After coloring the 
same, cut out carefully, add a brace 
at back (8), and a calendar pad at 
the front. This calendar also re- 


quires quite heavy paper. 

Figure (9) is made from a mount 
upon which a faint outline of the 
calendar pad has first been traced. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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BIRDIE WITH A YELLOW BILL Louise D. Tessin 


This title implies that the bird is little, and so we make him round and fat. It may be a very 
simple form, or one of greater detail according to the skill of the child. 


The finished model is pressed over the edge of a chosen container and left there to dry hard. Then 
we take him off to paint him. Again the coloring may be very plain or shaded. We can use oil colors 
or poster paints. It is best to finish either with a coat of clear shellac, or, better yet, of clear varnish. 
When applying the latter, place the bird upon the edge of the vase and varnish all except the bottom 
of the bird. When the top is all dry the next day, take the bird off and varnish the bottom. In so 
doing one can easily cover all the surface without getting varnish on the container. 


When using the bird on the vase with flowers it is best not to have the water so high as to touch 
the clay bird. 
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VER -Y PRET - TY|HEN, HAD A |FAM-1-- OF 
DOO-DLE ,DOO- DLE-;DO. OH THE| DAY 15 VER-Y 
LIGHT AND MUCH A-|DO,"OH TO THE FRA-GRANT 
BUS -Y FAM- 1I-|LY FOUND A | LOT OF GREAT BIG 


HEN WITH GREAT DE- 
ROOST-ER AND HIS 


IN THE | MEAD-OW MR 


SUN-NY AND THE SKY 1S NICE AND|BLUE.LETS GO IN -TO THE |MEAD-OW WHERE THE 
MEAD-OW | WOULD | LIKE TO GO WITH |YOU! THEN SHE |RUF - FLED OUT HER|FEATH-ERS AND SHE 
WOOL-LY WORMS AS |FAT AS THEY COULD |BE. AND TWAS|NOT ‘TILL DAY WAS|}O- VER DID THE 


SHAD-Y MA - TREE , AND THEY |ALL WERE VER - --Y |HAD-PY , JUST AS|HAP-PY AS COULD] BE. 


SMOOTHED THEM NICE 
ROOST--ER AND 


| 
[ 
| 
OHA |VER- Y POM-PoUS|ROOST-ER AND A 
SAID THE] VER- Y POM-POUS|ROOST-ER *COCK- A- 
\ SAID THE| LIT -TLE FUSS- Y 
Ww 
| WERE EX-ACT - LY | TEN. AND THEY |LIVED OUT IN THE |BARN-YARD BY THE 
| 
() RETARD 
CLO-VER BLOOMS ARE |SWEET, AND WELL| LOOK A - ROUND TO|SEE WHAT WE CAN |FIND THATS GOOD To | FAT.” 
AND | NEAT. AND SHE {CALLED TO ALL HER |CHICKS THAT THEY WERE.OFF TO HAVE A (TREAT. 
THE | HEN WITH THEIR|FAM -1-- OF | LIT- TLE CHICKS COME|WALK-ING HOME A-|GAIN 
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SUGGESTIONS 


(Continued from page 30) 


Draw the decoration accordingly 
and color. Then paste on the 
calendar pad. 


Book Marks 
(Page 35) 


The making of book marks in- 
volves sO many important lessons. 
It can be a case of neat paper cutting 
and mounting—1l. The left hand 
side of the marker is plain so it may 
fit well into the center of the book. 
Figure 2—has a clipped picture 
pasted on it for a design. Here we 
require the planning of a suitable 
mount for the picture selected. It 


This little house burns tons of coal, 


This little house does not, 


This little house burns gallons of oil, 


And keeps things plenty hot. 


This little house is warmed by gas, 


This little house by wood, 


must be mounted carefully, and the 
rest is a lesson in lettering. 

3—From a prepared pattern, trace 
the outline of (a). Decorate and 
cut out. Paste a folded ribbon to 
back. Then mount upon a paper 
of another color. Lightly draw the 
outline for (b), and cut out, being 
careful to lift the ends of the ribbon 
lest you cut them off. For best 
results always paste the entire back 
surface of that which you are mount- 
ing. Place a thin paper over the 
work when rubbing or pressing it. 
This prevents torn edges and soiled 
finger marks on the work. 


House Warming 
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4—This book mark is made on a 
foldof durable paper. The design was 
traced from a decoration developed 
on a piece of folded scratch paper. 


‘*Birdie with a Yellow Bill’’ 
(Page 37) 


This little bird is very easy to 
model. The bill is a small piece of 
wood. Select a suitable dish to be 
used as a vase. The modern wire 
flower holders make it possible to 
use very shallow dishes as containers. 
Press the little clay bird over the 
edge (a), and let it dry there. When 
it is perfectly hard, it may be painted 
with oil paints, or poster colors. 
Give the finished work a coat of 
clear shellac or varnish. This bird 
will not fit all vases because thei: 
curved edges will vary. 


This little house has a mind of its own, 
And finds coke just as good. 


Gay little chimneys on the roofs, 
Mind not the winter weather, 

They have become the warmest of friends, 
Huffing and puffing together. 
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POLAR BEARS AT HOME 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Sara Rehtus 


SLIP LARGE 

BEAR'S LEGS FOLD SIDE 
CVE. ICE... TABS FOR- 
WARD, &4ND 
BASE TABS 
BACK, TO 
MAKE THE 
PIECES 
STAND, 


USE STRONG WHITE PAPER _- 
OR, LIGHT WEIGHT CARD- 4 
Boarp TO MAKE THE 


PARTS OF THE SCENE. 
ALL MEASUREMENTS 
COLOR SUGGESTIONS ! | - 
BEST IF ANYTHING BUT - “the JUSTED To FIT 
WHITE PAPER USED, THE -SIZE OF 
BUT WATER COLOR oP ‘ ( 
THE STAGE ON 
CRAYONS CAN BE USED 
ON WHITE Paper. WHICH THE 
/ BE SET. 
YELLOW AND GRAY ¢ 

ICE FLOES WHITE ( 5 COLOR_ 
WITH LIGHT “Se 
BLUE sHapows LIGHT 

WATER RICH BLUE. 


DARK BLUE. 


FOLD THIS FLAP BACK. 
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SMALL ELECTRIC PAINT FRONT 

BULBS (CHRIST- 15" OF FRAME 

MAS TREE SIZE) BLACK TO 

AN ORANGE SET OFF 

GLOBE ON ONE SCENE 1 NSIDE 

SIDE, & GREEN 

ONE OW THE 

OTHER SIDE, 

ADDB MUCH 

TO DISTANCE INSERT THE BOTTOM 

EFFECT OF FLAP OF FRAME INTO 
THE BAck Sut iN BASE. 
GROUND. 


MATERIALS NEEDED‘ 
STAGE PARTS LIGHT WEIGHT CARDBOARD 


( Two LARGE DRESS OR SUIT BOXES 
PROVIDE AMPLE PAPER.) 


BEARS AND ICE FLOES - STRONG WHITE 
PAPER, OR THE SAME LIGHT WEIGHT CARD - 
BOARD FROM WHICH STAGE JIS MADE: 
COLOR . SHOW CARD OR OTHER OPAGUE 


COLGR. Fo Paint THE BACKGROUND, 
Fre NATIVE SCENES 
SING waRm™ SKY COLORSG, 
PAPER CiiPS, Scissors T 
OF OTHER ANIMALS, BLUE-GREEN FOR SEA. 
ALL THAT NEEDS TO 
BE CHANGED 19 USE PAPER 
THE BACKGROUND. TO 
FASTEN 
BAC KC ROUND 
TQ SIDE 
FLAPS OF FRONT. 
SCOTCH TAPE MAy 
BE 
CF PAPER 


CUT OLT PAPER BETWEEN BEAR'S LEGS 
SO HE CAN GE STOOD ON AN ICE FLOE. 
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THRIET WEEK ACTIVITIES 


DEFENSE 
STAMPS 


OLD COIN BANKS 
MAY BE BROUGHT 
FROM HOME TO BE 
GIVEN NEW Coats 
OF PAINT OR 
OTHER WISE RE- 
PECORATED AS 

A THRIFT WEEK 
ACTIVITY. 


\ 


USE CRAYONS OR 
TO DESIGNS 
ON THE ENVELOPES. 
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Sara Rehtus 


BE SAVING 


PICTURES 
FOR 
POSTERS 
May 

Be Cur. 
OuTS 

OR 
PAINTED 
ON. 
CRAVONS 
ARE 
PRACTICAL 
FOR 
LETTERING 
SLOGANS. 


THRIFT 
PROVERBS 
MAY BE 
WRITTEN 
IN BOOKLETS, 
OR ON 

THE BLACK- 
BOARD, 
ONE FOR EACH 
DAY OF THRIFT 
WEEK. 


MAKING 
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4 Wark mot, mot 
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ENVELOPE Q 24 av they S.ANE 
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Ebenezer Broadcasting 
MARGUERITE GODE 


I’d hate to be an Eskimo 

Friend Ebenezer said, 

As lazily he cuddled down 

Into his bunny bed. 

It’s much more fun 

To stay indoors 

And sleep all snug and warm. 

But scarcely had he closed his eyes 
Until the clock’s alarm, 

Caused him to hop right out again 
And find to his despair 

IN FIFTEEN MINUTES AND A HALF 
HE MUST BE ON THE AIR. 


So here he is—a bit disturbed 
And shivering no doubt, 

But full of tricks to catch you, 
If you don’t watch out! 


Station I-F-O—ten below zero, 
And a blizzard raging out of doors. 


Questions: 


1. Name an animal that likes cold weather. 
2. Name a breed of dogs that likes cold weather. 
3. Why do animals grow a longer coat of hair in winter? 
4. What are the people called who live where it is very cold? 
5. How do Eskimos catch fish? 
6. What do Eskimos use for lighting their homes? 
7. What is an igloo? 
8. How do Eskimos travel? 
9. How do Eskimos dress? 
10. What is an iceberg? 
11. Where are icebergs found? 
12. What are northern lights? 
13. What is a ski jumper? 


Can you unscramble the sentence below: 
weather Eskimo the cold likes 


Pick out the words that suggest cold: 


garden freeze flowers 
umbrella toadstool skate 
ice snowflake icicle 
iron zero blizzard 


See if you can finish the rhyme. 


Snow came softly 
In the night 

And left the whole world 
Sparkling ... 


Name three things you wear in winter. 


Something to do: 


Make an Eskimo poster. Mount white cut-outs of Eskimos, dog sleds, 
igloos, polar bears, etc., on blue paper. 
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Flower Boxes of Wood, Nail-Tapped 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


F or these flower boxes, any 
pieces of wooden boxes from the 
grocery store would do. Or, if your 
father could get you some ply-wood, 
so much the better! With carbon 
paper, trace one of the accompany- 
ing designs. If your piece of wood 
is large enough, trace a second time, 
only be sure, in the case of the 
rabbit or penguin, that it is reversed. 
Next, saw these designs out care- 
fully, and sandpaper the edges. 
With a sharp-pointed nail and ham- 
mer, tap out all inner lines of 
decoration. 

Now you are ready to make the 
container that will hold the flowers. 
The same ply-board will do, or an 
old cigar box. Draw four sides, 
like the pattern, with a correspond- 
ing square for the base. Nail the 
four sides to this square, trimming 
off where necessary. 

With small tacks, nail the box 
between the two animal patterns. 
Place pebbles in the bottom, for 
weight and drainage, then fill with 
earth. Any little plants at the 
florists’ will be appropriate for these 
novel little containers. 

The animals may be stained or 
enameled. For instance, the rabbit 
might be stained either dark or 
light oak, to match some piece of 
furniture. The penguin could be 
enameled black and white. The 
cat may be gray, with yellow or 
green eyes. 


Nail Animal 


on each side 
Bottom of | 
Box 


Side of 
Box 
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FLOWER BOXES OF WOOD, NAIL-TAPPED 


Agnes Choate Wonson 
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The Magic Freight 


MARGUERITE GODE 


I like to see the freight train 
Come twisting down the track 
Like some ill-tempered dragon 
With tramps upon its back. 

I like to hear its whistle shriek 
And watch its eye turn red 

As if it hopes to find its prey 
Upon the track ahead. 

It hisses loudly, jerks and backs 
Then settles down to wait 

Until the trainmen can unload 
The cars of precious freight. 

Like magic keys to treasure chests 
The doors are opened wide 

And I can see the towering stacks 
Of merchandise inside. 


One car brings fruits from distant lands 
One car is hung with meat 

And every kind of tasty food 

That hungry people eat 

Is stored away in numbered rows 
Until a future day 

When folks will load it on to trucks 
And carry it away. 

Refrigerator cars, we’re told 

Keep products cool inside, 

All flat cars take new autos 

And machinery for a ride. 

Coal cars are heaped with shining coal, 
Tank cars hold gasoline 

And through the bars of cattle cars 
Farm animals are seen. 


The trainmen seal the doors again 
The engine rings its bell 

The brakeman waves his hand aloft 
To signal all is well. 

A puff—puff—puff 

A clang—clang—clang 

The wheels spin round and round 
The cars move slowly forward 
With a creaking, squeaking sound. 
I watch the dragon disappear 
Along the winding track 

And wonder if trains lose their way 
Or do they all come back. 

Perhaps I'll hear it thunder in 
Some night when all is still 

And in the morning we'll have rice 
And brown nuts from Brazil. 
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QUESTION: 
Unit with my third grade children. 
you tell me of any phonograph records 
or interesting Indian Folk tunes I could 
use 1n connection with the study? 


I am working out an Indian 
Can 


ANSWER: I’m glad to offer a bit of help toward your 
interesting and worth-while study. I believe you will 
find the following Victor Records very enjoyable to 
your children: 


Chant of the Eagle Dance (Hopi), 20043-A; Chant of 
the Snake Dance (Hopi), 20043-B; Butterfly Dance 
(Hopi), 22174; Omaha Dance Song, 22174; Omaha 
Ceremonial, 21972; Pueblo Lullaby, 21972; Shuffling 
Feet (Sioux), 22174; Love with Tears, a Cheyenne Love 
Song, 21972. 


Following are some very interesting Indian folk tunes 
which your group may enjoy singing: 

Cheyenne Song, ‘‘Nai No-Otz,’”’ Music Hour, 4. 

Chippewa Songs, ‘‘Approach of the Storm”’ and ‘‘The 
Beginning Dance,”’ Laurel Folk and Art Songs, 1. 


Omaha Songs, ‘“‘Building the Canoe” and “Cradle on 
the Bough,” Laurel Folk and Art Songs II; ‘Indian 
Chief,”’ Lyric Book 2. 


QUESTION: Could you please tell me the 
author of the poem, ‘“‘There Was a 
Child’’? 


ANSWER: I think you must be referring to the beauti- 
ful poem of Walt Whitman, found in any of his col- 
lections. 


QuEsTION: Where could I get a guide in 
planning a unit of work on the study of 
peoples? 


ANSWER: Personally, I believe one of the finest 
teacher’s guides in planning the study of any peoples is 
found in ‘‘The Teachers’ Guide, Intermediate Unit,”’ 
published by Los Angeles County Board of Education. 


The following headings are developed for the study: 


1. General Information of Country—-Finding out what 
the people look like, where they got their name, their 
geographical location, influence of climate, etc. 

2. Life of the People, Past and Present—Finding out 
about the home life of people, what kind of homes 
they have, how homes are built, kinds of material 
used and why, how homes are furnished, what kinds 
of foods they use, how prepared. Finding out what 
kind of clothing they wear, where their clothing is 
obtained, etc. 

3. Economic Phases of the Life of the People, Past and 
Present—Finding out how people of the country 
make a living. Comparing this way of making a 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. 
to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


YOU are invited 


living with our own, whether or not they send 
products to us and what we send to them. 
4. Transportation, Past and Present—Finding out 
what kind of transportation they have in the coun 
try, why they have this kind, why they need trans 
portation, with whom they exchange products. 
Social Customs of the People, Past and Present 
Finding out about occupation of fathers and 
mothers. What kinds of schools they have. What 
holidays they have and how they celebrate them 
What games they play. 
6. Contribution to the World’s Culture and Progress 
-Learning something of their literature, art, music 
and science. Learning about their national heroes. 
their inventors, their artists, their musicians, etc. 


QuEsTION: I] wish a list of books that 
are considered good for first and second 
Srades, preferably those that second 
Sraders can read themselves and those 
that are well illustrated. 


Answer: I should write to the following publishers 
and ask for their first and second readers: Scott Fores- 
man, Chicago (Elson Grey); Longmans, Green, 
Chicago (Tuttle); Lyons and Carnahan, New York; 
Macmillan, New York (Gates-Huber); Charles Scrib- 
ners’ Sons, New York. Row Peterson & Co. have a 
charming set of picture books for about 20 cents each, 
for younger children. 

“Picture Scripts,’’ 10 cents, a collection of picture 
books for children, published by E. M. Hale & Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Scott Foresman publishes interesting supplementary 
books beautifully illustrated: Science Readers, Health 
Books, Art Books, for each grade. 


QuEsTION: Should a first grade group 
using a basic series supplement this 
program with additional extraneous pre- 
primers subsequent to the mastery of 
the basic pre-primer? If so, how is 
their use justified? If not, why not? 


ANSWER: I should want to have the children pretty 
sure of their vocabulary in the basic pre-primer. So 
many of the pre-primers are built on practically the 
same word lists, that I should advise numerous pre- 
primers for enjoyment and supplementary reading 
before or during the reading of the primer. Most 
of the pre-primers are limited in vocabulary, delight- 
fully pictured and are an easy means of building a 
good basic vocabulary. I should not advise using 
those pre-primers before the primer whose vocabulary 
was utterly different. In this case, I think it would be 
easier for the child to go directly into the primer. 
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Ren lay along the high branch 
of the hollow tree that was her home. 
Feeling the sun warm on her fur, 
she purred, tucking her paws under 
her chest. But she closed her big 
night-seeing eyes to mere slits, for 
the sun was too bright for them. 

Though her face was as pointed as 
a fox’s, and her long tail as fluffy, 
that tail showed she was cousin to 
the raccoon. For her tail had 
seven black bars across it between 
seven white rings. But where the 
raccoon has a broad black band 
across the face like a mask, Caco 
had only a patch of black fur around 
the front half of each eye. And 
she was smaller., At four weeks of 
age she was only the size of a 
squirrel. 

Now she lay sniffing the rain- 
washed air. It bore the most de- 
licious odors. One branch of the 
hollow tree overhung the roof of a 
small log cabin. And from a bag 
on the porch there came the most 
tempting odors of all. It was a 
bag of apples the young miner had 
just brought up the trail on his back. 
In all her young life, Caco had never 
smelled anything half so good. 

The miner was a young man who 
stayed all day at the creek, ‘‘wash- 
ing” panfuls of sand and gravel for 
gold. And Caco kept well out of 
his way, hiding every time he passed 
beneath her tree. For you never 
knew what might happen! 

Caco was hungry. It was getting 
toward sundown. Why didn’t 
Mother come home? She always 
brought something good, a nut, or 
a beetle, a bat, or a tree mouse. 
Caco liked all of these things, 
though she still preferred the warm 
milk Mother always had for her. 

Once there had been two brothers, 
but they had gone down to the 
ground in a game of hide-and-seek — 
and they had never come back. 
Mother herself never set foot to 
the ground, but traveled through 


Caco, the Ring-Tailed “Cat” 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


the woods from branch to branch, 
and from tree top to tree top. 

Now, as Caco lay on her high 
branch, she could see a family of 
tree mice in a spruce tree whose 
branches nearly reached her own. 
The red-brown mice sat nibbling 
the soft parts of the spruce needles. 
They were as fat ascould be. Dare 
she make the leap, and try to catch 
one? 

Caco crept softly to the very tip 
of the branch on which she had lain. 
It seemed a big leap to the nearest 
branch of the tree the mice were in. 
Dare she try it? Her nose wiggled, 
and her whiskers twitched eagerly 
as she watched them. Then she 
looked behind her. Nothing there 
but the round hole in the hollow 
tree. Above, nothing but the lace- 
work of spruce boughs. Below, 
nothing but tall ferns. She failed 
to notice a slight waving of those 
ferns, when there was no breeze to 
wave them. 

Caco gathered her feet beneath 
her and launched off, with her 
plumy tail like a rudder to guide 
her. But her small paws caught 
only the tips of the spruce needles. 
She could not quite reach the branch 
they were on. She was falling, 
falling. Spreading all four legs like 
a flying squirrel, she flattened out 
almost like a parachute. She would 
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land lightly on the forest floor, for 
her hind legs had the springy curves 
of a cat’s hind legs. But in mid-air 
her back suddenly pricked with fear. 
What was that creature that had 
sprung from the ferns beneath her? 

Standing bolt upright so as to 
see above the ferns, a_ yellow- 
brown creature with black-tipped 
tail stood watching her. And the 
black eyes in its pointed little face 
were blood-thirsty. It was a weasel. 
And Caco, soft and gentle, hadn’t a 
chance with a weasel. It would 
have done for her in an instant. 

But a rifle cracked the silence. 
The young miner, coming home to 
supper, had also seen the weasel’s 
cruel head rising from the ferns. 
He had put an end to the weasel— 
just in time for Caco. 

But her fall, the weasel, and the 
awful sound of the rifle had so 
frightened Caco that she didn’t 
know what to do. She just crouched 
among the ferns, with her big eyes 
peering fearfully up at the young 
miner. 

“Kitty, kitty?’ he called softly. 
Then, when she did not move, he 
bent, ever so gently, and Caco felt 
herself imprisoned by strong hands 
that held her cupped between them. 

Caco, though, was a wild thing, 
and she didn’t understand. Setting 
her baby teeth into his finger, 


“ 


There, sure enough, was another apple! 
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warningly, she—barked like a fox. 

“‘Hello!!”’ said the young miner. 
““Aren’t you the Whoosit! Kitten, 
*coon, or fox?” For he had never 
seen a cacomistle. Paying no at- 
tention to her teeth, which hardly 
pricked his skin, he carried her into 
his cabin and shut the door. He set 
her down on the floor, then made 
sure his window screen was in place. 

Caco, at home only in high places, 
at once ran up the log wall to the 
shelf above the fireplace. And there 
she tried to hide herself in a round 
Indian basket of woven grass. Curl- 
ing her fluffy tail over her back, 
she watched the man fearfully. 


The young miner moved quietly 
from fire to table and back again. 
By and by he brought a saucerful 
of canned milk stirred up with hot 
water and left it on the shelf beside 
the basket. Caco sniffed and peered. 
It did smell good, but she was still 
too frightened to leave the basket. 
Next, the young miner stood a 


, was out for the day 
and Robin waited at the corner of 
the street that led down to the bay 
front. Hesaw Sally walking toward 
him and he called, ‘‘Let’s stop at 
Ben’s houseboat for a few minutes. 
We haven’t seen Ben since last week.”’ 

Sally agreed, and they walked 
down the street, across the vacant 
lot near where the bridge crossed 
over the bay and jumped down into 
the soft sand. It was warm and 
still. A few fishermen sat beside 
their rods and waited for fish to bite. 
Out in the water a sailboat moved 
so slowly in the slight breeze that it 
made scarcely a ripple. And over- 
head a gull flew in lazy circles, 
watching with his sharp eyes for 
any movement in the water which 
might mean a fish and his dinner. 

Suddenly Robin stopped and 
stared down the bay. ‘Say!’ he 
said in surprise. ‘“‘What’s happened, 
anyway? I don’t see Bay-Shore 
Ben’s houseboat.”’ 

Sally, too, looked, and the house- 
boat was no where to be seen. She 
gasped, “You don’t suppose it’s 
sunk, do you? It looked so sort of 
rickety.” 

“Of course not,’’ Robin said. “If 
it had, it’d show above the water. 
The water in the bay isn’t deep 
enough to cover a_ houseboat.” 


He walked out to the water line 
Then 


and looked down the shore. 


ripe apple on the other side of her 
basket. Then he sat down to his 
own supper, and Caco thought he 
had forgotten her. 


The milk first! Softly she crept 
from her hiding place to sample it. 
And as darkness filled the cabin, 
but for the glow like sunset that 
came out of the fireplace, she began 
to feel more at home. The apple 
next! That was the best thing she 
had ever tasted. She ate and ate! 
For all the raccoon tribe love fruit. 


When the young miner opened the 
window and lay down on the bunk 
filled with fir boughs, Caco leaped 
to the rafters, then through the 
window to the roof, and so home to 
her hollow tree. And by and by 
Mother came bringing a fat frog. 

But Caco could not forget the 
miner’s ripe apples. The next even- 
ing, when Mother went hunting, 
Caco leaped lightly to the cabin 
roof. Then, as the miner made no 
sound, she crept in through the 
window, and made her way back to 


Housekeepers of the Sea 
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he shouted, “‘I see it! It’s moving!”’ 

The twins ran as fast as they could 
down the hard sand, and they came 
up penting to a point where they 
could .ee what went on aboard the 
houseboat. They saw Bay-Shore 
Ben with a long, stout pole in his 
hands, and he thrust it deep into 
the water and shoved as hard as he 
could against the bottom. 

“Ahoy, shipmates!’’ he called 
heartily, when he saw the twins 
watching. “This is a pretty slow 
craft, but she gets there!’ He drew 
the pole aboard and mopped his fore- 
head with a handkerchief. ‘“‘Come 
aboard and help me move.”’ 

When the twins eagerly agreed 
Ben dropped into the rowboat tied 
at the stern and rowed ashore for 
them. Robin and Sally jumped 
into the small boat and sat down. 
Then Sally asked, ‘‘Do you move 
often? And where are you going?” 

‘‘Well,” said Ben as he tied the 
rowboat and helped the twins aboard, 
“TI get sort of restless. You know, I 
spent a lot of years at sea and it’s 
not easy for an old sailorman to 
stay long in one place. Of course, 
I can’t go far—just down by the 
inlet. But I’ve sort of outgrown 
the scenery around here and I want 
to get away. I’m sort of like the 
hermit crab. But instead of finding 
a new house, like he does, I just 
move my old one.”’ 
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the shelf above the fireplace. There, 
sure enough, was another apple. 
And again the miner made no move 
to touch her as she ate. 


Night after night she came for 
the good things he left there for 
her. And, at last, while she finished 
his fresh caught trout, he tiptoed 
over and laid a hand ever so softly 
on her back. Caco hardly knew 
what had happened till she found 
that hand stroking her fur. “Kitty, 
kitty!’ the young miner said. And 
his hand felt good on her fur. 
Caco began to purr. 


After that, she came and went as 
she pleased. Had she ever found 
the window closed when she wanted 
to get out, she would never have 
come again. But he always let her 
go. And always she came back to 
pay a little visit when darkness 
closed down on the Oregon woods. 
But, by day, when the sun hurt her 
eyes, Caco, the cacomistle, slept in 
her hollow tree, curled up with her 
plumy tail wrapped around her. 


‘‘Hermit crab?” Sally questioned. 
“What a funny name for a crab!’’ 

““Yes,”’ Ben replied. ‘‘And when 
you know the habits of some of 
them, you wonder still more why 
they’re called hermits. For quite 
often the crab doesn’t live by him- 
self, as hermits are supposed to do. 
You see,” Ben continued, “the 
hermit crab has no protective shell 
of his own so he’s quite defenseless 
against anything in the sea or along 
the shore that might wish to gobble 
him up. But he’s pretty smart, and 
he finds an empty shell that just 
fits him and sets up housekeeping 
inside. His shell might be any 
kind, from a bean clam shell to a 
huge one the size of a cocoanut. 
And as he grows he moves into 
another house that fits him more 
comfortably.” 

‘‘He must be smart,’’ Robin said 
admiringly. 

‘“‘He is—much smarter than you 
think. You’ve heard of countries 
making treaties—agreeing to pro- 
tect one another, in case some larger 
nation attacks them. Well, the 
hermit crab is a great fellow for 
making treaties like that—partner- 
ships. And there is a very beautiful 
little sea animal called an anemone. 
He’s also a great one for partner- 
ships. You see, this little creature 
is always hungry and always on 
the move, searching for food. But 
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his top speed is only about three or 
four inches a day. And that’s so 
slow that we couldn’t see him move. 
So he makes a deal with the hermit 
crab and fastens himself to the crab’s 
back.”’ 

can see,’’ Sally said doubtfully, 
‘‘where that would be nice for the— 
the a-nem’-o-nee. He could travel 
much faster, hitch-hiking on the crab. 
But that can’t be a real partnership 

a fair one. The anemone can’t 
help the crab, can he?”’ 

“He certainly can,’ Ben said. 
‘The little anemone is armed like the 
jellyfish, with tiny stingers that 
wovld discourage any fish from 
gobbling him up. And the hermit 
crab, too, is quite safe with such a 
partner riding on his back.”’ 

“That is a real partnership!” 
Robin exclaimed. 

‘“‘Here’s another example,’ Ben 
said, as he warmed to his subject. 
‘*There is a large hermit crab called 
a ‘sea soldier’ and he has a real 
housekeeper in his shell. It’s a 
sea worm, without any protective 
covering at all, so he feels quite 
safe in the hermit’s shell house. 
And the hermit likes him there 
because the worm keeps the house 
spotlessly clean. He eats anything 
edible that washes into the shell, and 
what he can’t eat he carries outside.”’ 


““Lady-bird, Lady-bird, 
Fly away home—”’ 


ss you know the rest 
of this little rhyme, and of course 
you know a lady-bird when you see 
one. It is a tiny, bright red crea- 
ture with black spots on its roundish 
back. 

Lady-birds are small beetles. 
They often come inside our homes 
during the fall. When a lady-bird 
wants to fly, its red back opens up 
down the middle and two wings 
come out. When it sits down again 
the wings slide inside, and the red 
back closes tightly. 

Some ignorant people dislike lady- 
birds and kill all they see. They 
mistake them for BEAN-BEETLEs, 
sometimes called bean-lady-birds. 
Bean-beetles should be destroyed. 


“Are there any more such sea 
partnerships?”’ Sally asked. 

‘‘Many more,” Ben replied. ‘‘The 
little oyster crab keeps house for the 
oyster and another kind of crab 
does the same for the mussel. And 
the swan mussel is a partner in the 
strangest business of all. There is 
a fish called the bitterling and it 
deposits its eggs inside the mussel. 
And at the same time the mussel 
releases her own brood of babies 
so that they can hook on to the fish. 
The bitterling swims away with 
the baby mussels, and when they 
are large enough to shift for them- 
selves they drop off the fish. In 
that way the baby mussels don’t 
grow up to crowd their mothers. 
And the fish eggs stay inside the 
heavy shell of the mussel, hatch 
out quite safely and stay with their 
strange foster mother until they are 
strong enough to swim away. 

“But don’t get the idea that no 
sea creature is able to do things 
himself,’”” Ben continued. 
little fiddler crab needs nobody to 
help him with his housework. Fid- 
dler crabs are only about an inch 
long, but they are great workers. 
They build up regular crab towns 
along the shore, just below high tide 
line. The house of each little crab 
is circled by a wall of sand balls. 


The Lady-Bird 


I. DYER KUENSTLER 


They are very troublesome, espe- 
cially in the southern part of the 


United States. They feed on the 
young leaves of beans and peas, and 
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They have these ready for use when 
the tide comes in. And they know 
just when the high water is due. 
About ten minutes before their 
homes would be flooded they set to 
work, dragging the sand balls close 
about their burrows, then crawling 
inside and pulling the sand balls 
after them. This is the way they 
close their doors. Then when the 
water has lowered, out they come 
and push the sand balls back into a 
wall until next high tide.”’ 

“If the water got into their 
houses,’’ Robin asked, ‘“‘would they 
die?”’ 

indeed,” Ben replied. ‘‘They 
aren’t air breathers. They have a 
tiny tank inside of them in which to 
store water to breathe through. 
I suppose they just don’t want their 
houses to become swimming pools, 
so they close the doors.”’ 

“Well,”’ Robin said, ‘“‘let’s make 
apartnership. We’ll help you move 
your house, if you’ll find us a fiddler 
crab town.” 

‘‘Agreed!”’ cried Bay-Shore Ben. 
*‘Grab a pole and push.” 

“Why, Robin,” Sally exclaimed. 
“‘We’d help Bay-Shore Ben any- 
way!”’ 

“Of course we would,’ Robin 
said happily. ‘‘But I like sea part- 
nerships!”’ 


ruin the plants. A bean-beetle looks 
something like a lady-bird in shape 
and color, but it is larger. The 
real lady-bird is quite small. See 
the picture. 

No gardener would kill a real lady- 
bird. They are very useful indeed. 
They eat plant lice and other tiny 
insect pests, and also the eggs of 
larger insects. 

Years ago a pest called the ‘“‘cot- 
tony-cushion-scale’” was harming 
the orange and lemon trees in 
California. Someone knew that the 
Australian lady-bird liked to eat 
this pest. So numbers of these 
lady-birds were brought all the way 
from Australia to California and let 


fly near the orange and lemon 
groves. The Australian lady-birds 
got to work at once, and pretty 
soon the pest was practically gone. 
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Over and Under the Snow 


_ the thaw came all the 
meadow folk were happy. Big heaps 
of snow melted into little heaps, and 
the ice over the brook cracked and 
snapped and floated away. Old 
friends met again and had more 
time for visiting, while many of the 
strange birds which had come to the 
snow-bound meadow in search of 
food were seen no more. 

One mild day Fox Sparrow, who 
was on the ground in the orchard, 
called to Hairy Woodpecker, ‘‘Come 
over here, Hairy, here is a surprise 
for you.” 

Hairy, who was always looking for 
surprises, flew to the trunk of the 
old apple tree under which the spar- 
row was searching for seeds. 

“What have you found?” he 
asked in a whisper. 

“Beetles making tunnels under 
this little heap of snow,” said the 
sparrow. ‘‘While we were shiver- 
ing in the cold these black beetles 
were quite warm and cozy beneath 
the snow. See for yourself how 
many tunnels they have made.”’ 

Hairy squinted and slipped to the 
bottom of the tree trunk that he 
might see better. At that moment 
a black ground-beetle, about an 
inch in length, looked out from one 
of the tunnels of her home. Seeing 
Hairy and the sparrow she quickly 
scuttled back under the snow. 

“Don’t be frightened,’’ called 
Hairy Woodpecker. ‘‘We only want 
to talk with you. We thought all 
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the insects died when winter came 
weren’t you supposed to die?”’ 

“My, my! What a silly question!”’ 
squeaked the ground-beetle, peeking 
out at Hairy and Fox Sparrow. ‘‘Do 
you do everything that you are sup- 
posed to do?”’ 

“IT suppose not!’ said Hairy. “I 
really never thought about it.” 

“Some of us live through the cold 
weather whether we are supposed to 
or not,’’ continued the beetle, ‘‘that 
is, if we are wise enough to find food 
and shelter. I often see a cricket 
or two as I dig under logs and stones, 
and many ants sleep in the hollows 
of old logs; other insects die after 
they lay their eggs. Cold weather 
does not hurt the eggs which hatch 
in the spring.” 

“If I don’t eat them first!’’ said 
Hairy, under his breath. 

‘Just what did you say?’’ asked 
the beetle. 

“Oh-ah! Nothing of impor- 
tance,’’ stammered Hairy. ‘Please, 
Mrs. Beetle, tell me about spiders. 
Do spiders live through the winter?”’ 
He was thinking of Madam Lycosa. 
He hoped she was still alive. 

“Oh, yes, many of them do,” 
answered the ground-beetle. ‘I met 
a mother spider once who said she 
was tired of freezing and unfreezing.”’ 

“Tired of doing what?’ piped 
Hairy, who couldn’t believe his ears. 

“Of freezing when it was cold, and 
unfreezing when it was warm,” 
repeated the beetle. 


“Stuff and nonsense!’’ exclaimed 
Hairy. ‘‘When you freeze youare stiff 
and dead. That’s all there is to it!”’ 

“You’re wrong!’’ snapped the 
black beetle. ‘‘This spider told me 
that she had frozen five times during 
the winter and each time she had 


thawed out again. It’s quite 
simple.”’ 

Hairy Woodpecker _ shivered. 
‘“You’re joking,” he said. can’t 
be true.” 


The beetle laughed a squeaky 
little laugh. ‘“‘It’s really true,’’ she 
declared, ‘‘that is, it’s true about 
some insects and spiders. Birds 
and animals may be different. Who 
am I to speak for them!”’ 

‘Well, I can speak for birds,”’ 
chirped Hairy. ‘‘When a bird 
freezes it is dead—that’s simple 
enough.’’ While he was talking the 
ground-beetle had disappeared under 
the snow as if she were tired of the 
argument. 
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Hairy called and called to her but 
she would not come out again. Fox 
Sparrow flew to a low branch of the 
old apple tree and Hairy followed 
her. ‘‘Do you believe that story?” 
he asked. 

“She ought to know,”’ said the 
sparrow. 

“Well,” sighed Hairy, “it’s been 
cold enough this winter to freeze 
every insect in the world.” 

“And,” said Fox Sparrow, “it’s 
warm enough today to thaw them 
all out again.’”’ Then she asked, 
‘‘Did you ever see the snow covered 
with spring-tails?”’ 

“Spring-tails!”” exclaimed Hairy, 
‘‘My stars!--what are spring-tails?”’ 

‘‘When I am on the ground looking 
for seeds I see many things which 


you cannot see from the trees,” 
explained Fox Sparrow. ‘‘Spring- 
tails are snow-fleas, tiny insects that 
look like black specks on the snow.”’ 

Hairy shook his head. ‘‘The snow 
is covered with black specks,” he 
said. “It’s no longer beautiful as it 
was when it fell from the sky— 
those black specks are dirt and dust. 
You can’t make me believe that 
they are alive.” 

“The specks that I mean are 
alive,’”’ insisted Fox Sparrow, and 
she led the way to a dingy bank of 
snow on the pasture hill. There 
Hairy saw thousands of tiny crea- 
tures jumping about in a strange 
sort of game. How they could 
jump! Each tiny creature had 


Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary 
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something which looked like a long 
tail bent under its body. When the 
little fellow straightened this out 
it threw him into the air, sometimes 
several feet from where he started. 
It was as if the spring-tail jumped 
from a spring-board only the wise 
little insect carried his board with 
him everywhere he ventured. 

Hairy watched the snow-fleas play- 
ing in the snow and thought them 
the funniest fellows he had ever 
seen. “It’s strange I never saw 
them before, ’’*he said. ‘I suppose 
I have passed by them hundreds of 
times and thought they were specks 
of dust. As Great-Grandfather 
Turtle used to say, ‘Use you eyes, 
Hairy Woodpecker—use your eyes!’”’ 


How Does Your Garden Grow? 


a may seem but a 
far-away experience during’ the 
snowy, blowy months of winter 
weather; yet, with a little planning, 
one may grow a real honest-to- 
goodness one that will flaunt its gay 
foliage indoors even in white Decem- 
ber. It is all so simple and inexpen- 
sive that the smallest children will 
delight in its creation. 

First, a large receptacle must be 
chosen to serve as the base or 
foundation of the planting. A flat 
tray or bowl may be selected, deep 
enough to hold water yet shallow 
enough to permit at least half of the 
vegetable to remain above the 
water line. 

The children will decide which 
vegetables they wish to include in 
the garden and contributions will 
then be acceptable. Beets, carrots, 
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turnips and potatoes prove the most 
popular for water growth. These 
may be artistically arranged in the 
container with interesting results. 
Imagine, if you will, any winter 
bouquet more attractive than the 
red veined leaf of the humble beet or 
the lacy green foliage of its sister, 
the carrot. 

Care should be taken in preparing 
the vegetables. First, the surface is 
scrubbed clean of all dirt. Then, a 
sharp paring knife is used for cutting 
the vegetable in half so that a flat 
surface is obtainable. Trim off the 
old leaves and place the upper half 
in the tray of water. Set the basin 
on a window ledge where it will get 
plenty of sunshine. In a week or 
two new tender leaf sprouts will 
have assumed interesting propor- 
tions and your garden will begin its 
winter blooming. 


MARGUERITE GODE 
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Mine is not a garden 
Ripe in flower bloom, 
But a green plant growing 
In a darkened room. 
Mine may boast no perfume 
Sweetening the air, 
Yet no other blossom 
Do I hold more fair. 
Just a green plant budding 
Into sudden cheer, 
On the coldest morning 
Of a wintry year. 
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Mrs. Goose’s New Trunk 


M RS. Goose stood looking into 
the window of Mr. Gobbler’s General 
Grocery Store one cold morning. 

She saw warm clothes, and good 
food to eat, and little sleds, and 
rubber overshoes—all the things that 
she and her friends needed for winter 
weather. 

She saw something else, too. There 
was a beautiful little red wardrobe 
trunk. Mrs. Goose thought she had 
never seen anything so attractive! 
She stared at the clothes hangers, the 
drawers, and the special places for 
shoes and hats. She loved the bright 
gold lock and the little dangling key. 

Plop, plop, went Mrs. Goose into 
the store. 

“That’s a beautiful trunk you 
have in the window,”’ she said to 


Mr. Gobbler. ‘I want to buy it, 
please.”’ 
Mr. Gobbler took it out of the 


window. He thumped it and shook 
it and touched the key. ‘“‘You are 
right, Mrs. Goose,”’ he said, “‘it is a 
very nice trunk. It is strong and 
well made. Shall I send it to you?” 

“Oh, no, thank you,’”’ Mrs. Goose 
told him. ‘“‘I see Mr. Goat and his 
cart out there. I know he will be 
very glad to let me and my new 
trunk ride as far as my little house 
with him.” 

“So you’re going on a winter trip,”’ 
said Mr. Gobbler, as he picked up 
the trunk. “South?” 

“Oh, no,’? Mrs. Goose told him. 
“I’m not going on a trip, I’m not 
going anywhere at all.” 

Mr. Gobbler opened his beak as 
though to ask: ‘‘Well, if you are not 
going on a trip, why did you buy the 
trunk?”’ But there was not time to 
say anything, for there was Mr. 
Goat waiting to take Mrs. Goose and 
her trunk into the cart. 

As they drove away, Mr. Goat 
said: ‘‘Well, so you are going to 
leave us?” 

“Certainly not,’’ Mrs. Goose said. 
“T am not going to leave you.” 

Mr. Goat waited a minute, and 
then he said: ‘‘But I see you have 
just bought a very fine trunk.” 

“Yes, that is just why I have 
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Mrs Goose thought she had never 
seen anything so attractive 


bought it,’”’ Mrs. Goose told him. 
‘“‘Because it is a very fine trunk!”’ 
And she smiled, as though that were 
a very good answer. 

When they got to Mrs. Goose’s 
house, Mr. Goat carried the trunk in 
for her, and she gave him a big piece 
of cake for being so kind. 

“Well, good-bye,” he told her then. 
hope you will enjoy your trunk!” 


I shall,” said Mrs. Goose. 

It wasn’t very long till Mrs. 
Squirrel came scuttling over to Mrs. 
Goose’s house. 

“Well, well,’’ she said. 
you're going on a trip!” 

“‘Where did you hear that?”’ 

‘‘Mr. Gobbler told me that you 
had bought atrunk. Mr. Goat said 
that he had brought it home for you. 
And, besides that, some of your 
friends saw you riding home with it. 
Mr. Pig saw you. Black Cat saw 
you. And Three-Ducks saw you.”’ 

“Well, tell them not to bother 
about me,” said Mrs. Goose, snap- 
pily. “If I want to buy a trunk I 
can, can’t I? There’s no reason why 
not, is there?”’ 

Mrs. Squirrel stood turning her 
apron with her brown paw. Then 
she said: ‘‘No, Mrs. Goose, I sup- 
pose there isn’t. Only—when you 
buy trunks—it usually means that 
you are going to use them. We 
thought you were going to take 
just a little winter trip, perhaps.” 

“Well, I’m not,’’ Mrs. Goose told 
her. “It was a beautiful trunk, and 
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**Well, so you are going to leave us?”’ said Mr. Goat 
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I liked it. So—I bought it. I 
don’t see anything funny about 
that!’’ 

Mrs. Squirrel looked as though 
she wanted to say: ‘‘There’s every- 
thing funny about it! It is just like 
you, Mrs. Goose, to do such a queer 
thing.’”’ But she didn’t. She just 
said: “Oh, I see. I hope you will 
enjoy your trunk.”’ 

“That’s just what Mr. Goat said,”’ 
Mrs. Goose told her. ‘‘Of course I 
shall enjoy it! I am going to put my 
clothes into it right now.”’ 

Mrs. Squirrel was nearly out of the 
door; but when she heard that, she 
came right back. ‘‘Why, then you 
ARE going on a trip,” she said. “‘You 
have been trying to fool us! If you 
are packing your clothes— that must 
mean you are going away.”’ 

Mrs. Goose was folding a skirt. 
She finished what she was doing, 
then she said: ‘‘I don’t see what you 
are making such a fuss about. This 
is a fine trunk. It has cute places 
for clothes. I want to see how they 
fit in—that’s all.” 

““Oh,”’ said Mrs. Squirrel, backing 
out of the door. ‘‘Good-bye, then.” 

“Good-bye, then,’’ said Mrs. 
Goose. 

Mrs. Squirrel ran right over to 
Three-Ducks’ house. ‘‘There is some- 
thing awfully queer going on at Mrs. 
Goose’s,’’ she said. “‘She has bought 
a trunk. And she is packing her 
clothes into it. But she says she’s 
not going on a trip!”’ 

‘““Of course she must be going on a 
trip,”’ quacked Three-Ducks. ‘“‘She 
is just trying to play a joke on us, 


that’s all. Where is she going, do you 
suppose? And when is she planning 
to start?”’ 

‘Well, let’s go to her house and 
find out more about it,’”’ suggested 
Mrs. Squirrel. ‘‘Mrs. Goose is very, 
very queer sometimes. She makes 
crazy plans. We have to sort of 
take care of her. We had better 
look into this!’’ 

So they went to Mrs. Goose’s 
house and knocked at the door. But 
there was no answer. 

They knocked again. But no one 
came. 

Then they looked through the 
window. Yes, Mrs. Goose had been 
packing. But the new trunk was 
not there. And she was not there, 
either. 

Then over the snow came Black 
Cat and Mr. Pig, very excited. 

‘“What’s all this about?” they 
asked. ‘‘We just saw Mrs. Goose 
going by, dragging that new trunk 
ona sled. We asked her: ‘Are you 
going on a trip?’ and she said, 
‘Oh, no, I am not going on a trip,’ 
and she was a little cross about it, 
too.”’ 

‘“‘That’s just the way she talked 
to me,’’ said Mrs. Squirrel. ‘‘It is all 
very queer.”’ 

‘‘We’d better go down to the rail- 
road station,”’ said Mr. Pig. ‘‘There’s 
a train about due.”’ 

So they all ran toward the station. 
But as they came near, they 
heard the engine whistle. The train 
stopped. There was the baggage- 
man dog, putting Mrs. Goose’s 
new red trunk into the car. And 


‘*Hurry—get on—”’ called her friends 
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there was Mrs. Goose, standing by, 
watching him. 

“Then she is going on a trip!” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. 

“‘Hurry—get on—’’ called her 
friends. ‘‘The train is starting!’ 

But Mrs. Goose just stood there. 
The train went. 

“Hello,” she said, when they came 
running up to her. ‘‘What’s the 
matter, anyway? You act so funny.”’ 

For a moment no one spoke. 
Then Mrs. Squirrel said: ‘Mrs. 
Goose, it is you who are acting 
funny. First, you buy a trunk. 
But you say you aren’t going on a 
trip! Then you pack your clothes 
into it, and send it off on the train 
alone, without you. It’s very un- 
usual, really it is.”’ 

Mrs. Goose looked a little embar- 
rassed at that. ‘“‘But I can explain 
it all,’ she said. “It is very simple. 
Yes, I bought the trunk. It was a 
very pretty red trunk and I liked it. 
Then, when I took it home, of course 
I wanted to see how my clothes 
fitted into it. When they were in 
my best hat and coat and all—I 
thought to myself, all my friends 
have been so fussy and silly, asking, 
‘Are you going on a trip? Are you 
going on a trip?’ that I'll just 
change my mind and go on a trip. 
But I had to change my mind again 
and not go,” said Mrs. Goose 
sadly, ‘‘and I had a very good reason 
for that, too.” 

“And why was it?” her friends 
asked. 

‘*Because, you see,’’ she told them 
happily, “I made a little mistake 
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in my packing. I snapped the 
trunk shut—with the key in it. So, 
when I wanted to get my coat and 
hat out again, to wear on my trip, 
I just couldn’t, of course—because 
they were locked up inside. So— 
that stopped my going,” finished 
Mrs. Goose, with a bright smile. 

Her friends looked at her. ‘‘But— 
the trunk?” they asked. ‘‘That 
doesn’t explain why you sent it off, 
alone.”’ 

‘‘Oh, it was all ready to go, so I 
just sent it off, anyway,” said Mrs. 
Goose. ‘‘It will be here again this 


very afternoon. It makes me very 
happy to have such a fine trunk, 
with my things packed in it, riding 
on such a good train.”’ 

Her friends looked at each other, 
as though to say: ‘‘This is the very 
queerest thing that Mrs. Goose has 
ever done. She is acting perfectly 
silly about this new trunk.”’ 

Then Mr. Pig said: ‘‘We will come 
here with you this afternoon. We 
will drag you and your trunk home 
on my big sled. Then I will open it 
for you with one of my tools.”’ 

“And I will help you put your 
clothes away,’ said Mrs. Squirrel. 
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““Yes,’’ said Three-Ducks, are 
very glad that you are not going on 
a trip. We want you right here in 
Animaltown. We want to—watch 
out for you a bit, the way good 
neighbors do.’’ 

“Does that mean you like me?” 
asked Mrs. Goose, looking hopeful. 

“Yes, yes,” said her friends. 
“You keep us on our toes. We 
never know what you are going to do 
next. You are the most exciting 
creature in Animaltown!”’ 

“Well, I am a little tired of trips 
and trunks myself,” sighed Mrs. 
Goose. ‘‘I’ll be glad to stay at home!”’ 


Little Dog Lost 


CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


SipE by side Peter and Buster, 
little dog and big dog, city dog and 
country dog, black-and-white dog 
and yellow dog, walked along, along 
the road toward the woods. Hills- 
borough Common, Peter’s house, 
Buster’s farm, Peter’s mistress, Ann, 
Buster’s master, Timothy, were left 
behind. The two dogs walked alone 
among good sniffs that none but they 
could catch. Earth smelling richly 
of horses’ hoofs, cattle tracks and 
friendly footsteps of people. Water 
scented with leaf mould and fishes. 
Rabbits. Coons. Turtles. Herea 
partridge cock had passed with his 
hens. Whiff, sniff, the best smell of 
all, woodchucks! 

Peter jumped over a stone wall, 
followed the trail and began digging 
deep into the ground at the roots of 
an old appletree. The earth heaped 
up around him. The woodchuck 
that lived in that hole dug, too, going 
in deeper and deeper, baring his 
yellow teeth in a grin. He was not 
afraid of a Boston terrier. Peter 
was impulsive, as any woodchuck 
knew. He made the dirt fly but 
accomplished little. When big old 
Buster went woodchucking, ah, that 
was the time to be wary. Buster 
sitting in the sunny road, Peter, 
digging, had the same thoughts. 
They were remembering last week’s 
woodchucking. 

Buster always took time about a 
woodchuck. When the earth was 
soft, when his rheumatism was 
better, when he was sure that the 
woodchuck had forgotten about him, 
then his time came. But this season 
Buster’s joints ached more than last 
year. Living as he did on the next 
farm to Great-granny Brown and 
Ann, knowing Peter, Buster had 
decided to take Peter on his first 
woodchuck hunt. Down into the 
valley, as far as an old stone pile, 


there they had found an opening to 
its hole. Buster had sat by direct- 
ing, sunning, one eye closed and one 
on the hole while Peter dug for him. 

Peter had dug fast, dug splendidly. 
Scratch. Yip. Scratch. Deeper and 
deeper Peter dug. Gr-rr. Buster 
growled softly. ‘‘A bit to the left 
there, Young Fellow. Easy does it. 
Don’t yap so. Do you think old 
Yellow Teeth is deaf? Take a drink 
in the brook and rest a while. Your 
direction is wrong. You'll have to 
begin all over again on the other 
side.”’ 

Noon became afternoon. The 
dirt he dug rose and covered Peter. 
He became as yellow with dust as 
Buster was by nature. He fell into 
the woodchuck’s hole and Buster 
lifted him out. Then, toward sun- 
set, all was ready. The woodchuck 
was coming out. Buster felt as 
fresh as a daisy. Peter lay panting 
in the grass, tired out and dirty. 
But he was happy. He was going 
to help Buster finish off old Yellow 
Teeth. But Buster growled at him 
when he came near the hole. The 
hair on Buster’s neck rose. 

“Go home. You didn’t think, 
Young Fellow, did you, that you 
would have a chance at anything but 
the digging? I’m the Hillsborough 
woodchucker. Go home!” 

Peter ran, whimpering. Buster 
sitting in the sunny road waiting, 
smiled to himself, remembered. 
How the Young Fellow had run! 

Peter, digging again over there in 
the orchard, remembered his unhap- 
piness. He had gone home at 
supper time dirty, tired, just a 
digger and not the mighty wood- 
chuck hunter he had hoped to be. 
Great-granny Brown and Ann had 
sent him to bed without his supper, 
too, because he had been late and 
dirty. 


Woof. Woof. ‘‘That’s enough for 
you. Come along.’’ Buster called 
and Peter came bounding back over 
the wall. Side by side they walked 
on again, good companions, sniffing, 
ears cocked. What was last week’s 
woodchuck between two dog friends! 

They walked alone among exciting 
sounds that only a dog could catch. 
Footsteps of squirrels and chip- 
munks, rabbits and field mice in the 
grass. Sheep way over on the hill- 
side, cropping. Splashing of frogs 
in the brook. Small bird rustlings 
in the trees. 

Chick-a-dee. Chick-a-dee-dee. 
Peter left Buster, leaped into a pine 
grove and barked up a tree. He 
tried to climb upthetrunk. Buster 
sat down againinthe road. He knew 
that chickadee, an old resident in 
their woods, singing there winter, 
spring,summer and autumn. Tough, 
he was, and saucy. He was at his 
tricks again, Buster saw, making a 
goose of the little city dog. Peter 
hoped to catch a bird some day. 
He barked at, followed them. But 
the blackbirds scolded him. The 
robins chased him. The partridge 
cock walked beside him in the road 
guarded by two hens. But the 
chickadee was different, a play boy, 
a flying Will-o-the-Wisp, calling 
Peter, darting from one tree to 
another, leading on farther and 
farther. Buster had explained to 
Peter that he would never be able 
to catch a bird, had warned him 
against that chickadee but to no 
avail. 

Chick-a-dee. Chick-a-dee-dee. 
Yip. Yap. Yip. Wherever the 
chickadee called the little dog fol- 
lowed, answering, jumping, taking 
dance steps in circles under the 
trees. Through the pine grove, 
along the brook, into a marsh, 
threading a thicket. Chick-a-dee. 
Chick-a-dee-dee. Yip. Yap. Yip. 
Soon they were too far away for 
even Buster’s sharp ears to tell their 
direction. He waited, thinking, 
there in the sun for a while. Peter 
would never be a country dog, learn 
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country ways, he decided; only a 
little one to love outdoors. News 
travels in a village and Buster had 
heard from a reliable source, from 
Toby the grocery dog, that Peter 
slept in Ann’s big dolls’ bed behind 
the stove and washed his face with 
his paws like a cat. 

Buster barked deep and loud. 
Woof. Woo-oo-f. ‘Come back, 
Young Fellow. That bird is fooling 
you.” But Peter did not come. 
Buster got up, stretched and walked 
slowly home. 

The old chickadee was in fine 
feather and flew, calling, from birch 
to beech tree, spruce to hemlock, 
pine to swamp oak. Peter followed. 
He tore his pads on the rough bark 
of trees. He panted as he tried to 
keep up with the bird’s swift flight. 
He stuck in a swamp. He ran in 
circles. He forded brooks. He 
climbed a steep hill. Chick-a-dee. 
Yip. Yap. Yip. At last he knew 
that he was lost. 

The chickadee was silent then, 
through with the game. The sun 
dropped behind the hill and soon it 
would be dark. Peter felt the chill 
of the night coming on ghost feet 
over the grass, touching his wet and 
muddy coat. He could find no path. 
Trees shut himin. Bushes switched 
him as he wandered about. He was 
ready for supper and remembered 
that it was beef-stew night at Great- 
granny Brown’s. He began to cry 
like a puppy, calling Ann. Another 
little lost dog echoed back through 
the dusky woods. Then a crash of 
running hoofs startled him, a rush 
of heavy woolly creatures flowed 
down the hillside and into the thicket. 
Peter was caught up and swept along 


“Owindia” 


An Indian Baby 
MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


Illustration by Diana Allen 


a THE Yukon Territory in the 
Great Northwest Land there are 
many Indians. 

Because it is cold there most of the 
year, the Indians sometimes live in 
roughly built houses made of rough 
timber. Usually there is but one 
door and they call it ‘“‘the back door.”’ 

Many Indians live in one house 
which usually has but two rooms. 
Of course, they do many things on 
the outside, such as skinning the 
animals they trap for food, cooking 
the food, washing, etc. 

In that far-away country there are 


in the huddle of crowding animals 
to his end. He knew it was his end 
and he had no courage or breath to 
even cry. 

Buster had a good day at home. 
The butcher drove by and gave him 
abone. Buster gnawed it in the sun 
on the farm porch and then buried it, 
dug it up, buried it in different 
places three times. He sat for an 
hour on the store steps and watched 
the world go by, watched and learned 
news from Toby. Timothy and 
Ann came to the store for five cents’ 
worth of candy and Buster walked 
back with them. 

‘‘Peter has been away for hours. 
I’m worried about him,” Buster 
heard Ann tell Timothy. 

“Don’t worry, Ann,” Timothy 
told Ann. ‘‘Any dog should be able 
to find his way home along our road.”’ 

should,” Ann said, ““‘but Peter 
never does what he ought to, only 
what he wants to do at the moment. 
He’s rash.”’ 

Just then a faint baa-a-a, a long 
way off, came on the wind to Buster’s 
ears. ‘“‘Shucks!” he growled to him- 
self. ‘Our sheep! I haven’t seen 
them since morning. It’s been too 
pleasant a day to think of work but 
I shall have to bring them in before 
dark. She called the Young Fellow 
rash, but I would say he’s knowing 
compared to a sheep. On the way 
I’ll look for him. As I remember I 
haven’t seen the Young Fellow 
either since morning, not since he 
traipsed off on his bird chase. I 
don’t want him to come to harm.” 
Buster started across the fields to- 
ward the woods and the hill. His 
sheep loved the shade there and the 
cool bracken made good nibbling. 


~ 


heavy snowstorms. One day the 
wind blew cold, snow fell in heavy 
flakes; it hailed, then it snowed; 
then the sun shone; then it rained 
and by night time it was freezing 
cold again. All this in one day. 

A Missionary, Bishop Pompas, 
and his wife, were at the time living 
on a scow along the beach at Fort 
Simpson. 

A scow is a fairly large flat boat 
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The sheep had strayed there, 
just where Buster had expected to 
find them. There they were strag- 
gling, pushing, crowding through 
the underbrush, coming in a huddle 
down the hill. He barked a warning 
to them, rounded them up, started 
to drive them home through the 
gathering dusk. But they scattered, 
bleated, behaved strangely. 

Every day the sheep were glad to 
see Buster, contented to have him 
gather them into a flock, herd them 
home. What was wrong? Perhaps 
the old bellwether was in their 
midst nipping the ewes. There was 
a disturbance in the center of the 
flock. Buster dashed in, driving the 
sheep right and left to make his way. 

He almost stepped on a strange 
little black lamb. No, Buster saw 
that the stranger in the flock was not 
a black lamb but Peter, caught up, 
pushed along with the flock. 

Woof. Woof. Buster lifted Peter 
out, licked his scratches, set him on 
his feet and gave him a friendly 
push. Woof. He started the sheep 
on, Peter at his side. 

Yip. Yap. Yip. Peter wagged 
his stubby tail and jumped up on 
his friend. “That chickadee——’”’ 
he began but Buster cuffed him, 
pretending to be angry. 

Woof. “Don’t try to explain. 
You’ve caused us a great deal of 
worry today, Young Fellow. You 
don’t deserve your supper, but if we 
trot right along you'll be there in 
time. And in case you should be 
punished, I have a fresh bone buried 
and we’ll share it.” 

Side by side, Peter and Buster, 
city dog and country dog, driving 
the sheep, went along, along home. 


tama 


which looks very much like a wooden 
floor on water. At the end of the 
scoW was a small cabin. 

As the Bishop watched the chang- 
ing storm he became uneasy. So 
often, in that country, people, and 
especially little people, became lost. 

Something seemed to tell him to 
walk through the forest. 

With fur cap, heavy coat and 
snowshoes, and calling to his faithful 
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dog, he started through the snow. 
They came to an open space and 
from that point he could see an 
Indian’s house. Smoke was rising 
in thick, black curls; the house was 
most likely on fire. 

On reaching the house or what 
remained of it, he found that fire 
had burned everything inside; only 
a few tin pans remained, unharmed. 
Whoever had been there, they had 
had made a hasty escape. 

Faithful, the dog, was greatly 
excited. He sniffed and yelped 
frantically as though to say to his 
master, “‘There has been trouble 
here.”” How well the Bishop under- 
stood what the dog tried to say. 

Faithful, we’ll wander on.”’ 

Coming again to a dense strip of 
woods, as the dog led the way, he 
began to jump and yelp louder. 
Higher and higher rose the tones of 
his voice. He was on the scent of 
something. The Bishop followed. 

The dog led the trail to a tree; 
then he_ stopped. And, there, 
wrapped in an Indian blanket was a 
little Indian baby. She was crying 


and she was very, very cold. ‘‘Poor 
little abandoned baby,” said the 
good Bishop, as he gathered her up 
in his arms and held her close to his 
warm coat. 

How she had gotten there he 
didn’t know and never knew. Maybe 
a wolf-dog had sensed her danger and 
dragged her there. Even some of 
the so-called wild animals will not 
always harm a baby. At least 
whoever had taken her to the tree 
had not harmed her. 

Then, unable to solve the mystery, 
the Bishop and “Faithful” started 
for their home. 


Once within the cabin on the 
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boat, the baby was given warm 
milk and warm clothing, since mis- 
sionaries are always ready to meet 
an emergency. 

*‘We’ll keep her and try to find 
out more about her,” said the 
Bishop’s wife. But they never did 
and after a while they took her as 
their own. 

When she was ready to go to 
school, and because there was no 
school anywhere near, little Owindia, 
as they had named her, because Owin- 
dia means “‘weeping one,”’ was sent to 
England. But the climate there did 
not do the little red-skinned baby 
any good and she began to grow 
thin. When this word was passed on 
to the Bishop he sent for her and 
she grew up under his great care 
until she was quite a big girl. 

She was very grateful to the 
Bishop and his wife and loved them 
as deeply as though they had been 
her own parents. 

In a little church at Fort Simpson, 
there appears on a _ scroll there 
a brief story of the Indian baby, 
OWINDIA. 


The Rabbits that Ran Away 


BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


said Father Rabbit, 
stamping the snow from his feet and 
shaking himself. He came into the 
house and sat down, puffing as 
though he were quite out of breath. 
‘““‘Whew!”’ 

‘‘What’s the matter?”’ asked the 
three little rabbits, crowding around. 
‘‘Have you been running?” 

“Well, not exactly,” their father 
answered, ‘“‘but the snow is so deep 
and sticky that it’s really quite 
hard to get about. I just came 
through the back yard of the Big 
House and Farmer Stone’s children 
were all out there throwing snow- 
balls. The snow is certainly very 
good for snowballs.” 

“Snowballs!” said Bobby Rabbit, 
pricking up his ears. ‘“‘Snowballs!”’ 

‘“‘Let’s go over and watch them,”’ 
said Benny. 

“We might get hit,” 
Bunny. 

‘“‘We won’t need to get close 
enough for that,’”’ said Bobby. “I’m 
going anyway. I wanttoseethe fun.” 

“IT want to go, too,” said Benny. 
‘We can go together.”’ 

So Benny and Bobby Rabbit, 
snug and warm in their little fur 
coats, started for the Big House. 
At first they tried to step in Father 
Rabbit’s footprints but soon gave 
it up as they were so far apart. 
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The snow in the meadow was 
deeper than they had expected, and 
it took them longer than usual to 
reach the road. With each hop they 
landed in a little snow bank and 
sank down into the soft, sticky snow, 
but it was fun and they took turns 
in hopping ahead and tossing snow- 
balls back at the other. 

The road was smooth‘ and almost 
bare where the snow had been 
cleared away, but along the sides 
the snowplow had thrown up great 
piles of snow. In order to cross 


the road the two little rabbits had 
also to cross this piled-up snow. 
When Bobby Rabbit reached the 
top he looked up the road and down 
the road to see if any car were in 
sight. Nothing was coming. He 
started on. Just then he began 
to feel himself going down, down, 
down, into the snow. 

“Oh! Oh!” he cried. 

“What is the matter?” Benny 
called. ‘‘Where are you?”’ 

“I’m here,’ Bobby called back. 
“TI think I’m stuck in the snow.” 

He looked up at the snow walls 
that were all around him. 

“I wonder if I can get out,” he 
thought, and the idea that he might 
not be able to, frightened him so 
much that he began to push and 
kick at the snow that was holding 
him back. Because it was really 
quite soft snow he had no trouble in 
pushing his way through to the road. 

“Follow my path!” he called back 
to Benny, who was hesitating on the 
other side of the snow bank. ‘“‘Then 
you can get through easily.” 

Across the road, through the piles 
of snow on the other side and across 
the edge of the garden they went. 
The garden looked queer with its 
white winter cover, and the big 
cherry tree was black and bare 
against the snow. Bare except for 
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Merry Robin’s nest, filled with 
snow and still clinging to one of the 
branches. 

The yard of the Big House was 
very still. No one was in sight but 
a strange man. He had a black 
hat on his head and a broom over 
his shoulder and he was standing 
very, very still. The two little 
rabbits could not see his face and 
they hid behind a little fir tree and 
watched him for a few minutes. 
Still he did not stir. 

“IT wonder who that can be! It 
doesn’t look like Farmer Stone,”’ said 
Bobby. ‘‘Let’s go a little nearer.”’ 

Softly they crept from behind the 
little tree and closer to the man. 
He did not turn but stood perfectly 
still, and when they came quite close 
to the strange man they began to 
laugh for they saw that he was not a 
real man at all. He was made of 
snow. Big black coals made his 
eyes, and grinning mouth, and he 
had a big orange carrot for a nose. 

snow man!” laughed Benny 
Rabbit. “What a funny, funny 
man!”’ 

They hopped all around the snow 
man laughing at his funny grinning 
face. The snow man stood very 
still and seemed to laugh back at 
them. Suddenly Bobby laughed 
again and said: 

“IT have an idea! Let’s play a joke 
on Bunny!” 

Benny Rabbit laughed = and 
laughed when Bobby told him the 
plan, and they hurried back to the 
meadow. North Wind, sweeping 
through the meadow the night 
before, had blown off some of the 
snow and piled it in drifts along the 
stone wall. Here, where the snow 


was not as deep, Benny and Bobby 
began to roll up some snowballs. 
There was no one about to watch 


‘*Bobby! Benny!’’ she called. 


them except the great round sun, 
who seemed to smile more warmly 
as the little rabbits worked, rolling 
and pushing and patting the snow. 

They were just finishing their 
work when three little Chick-a-dees 
flew by, and seeing Bobby and 
Benny working stopped to see what 
they were about. 

**Chick-a-dee-dee-dee! What in 
the world are you doing?” they 
called. 

When Benny and Bobby told 
them about the joke they laughed 
and laughed, too. 

‘“‘We’ll call her,’ they offered. 

Bunny had grown very lonesome 
with no one to play with, and she was 
under the big oak tree watching for 
Benny and Bobby when the three 
little Chick-a-dees flew up, and 
with much twittering and laughing 
said: 

‘“‘Benny and Bobby are over by 
the old stone wall. They want you 
to come over and play with them.”’ 

As Bunny came near to the stone 
wall she stopped and looked, and 
then looked again. There was the 
snow in which Benny and Bobby 
had been playing. She could see 
their tracks and she could see them, 
but how queer they looked and how 
still they were standing. 

“Benny! Bobby!” she called. But 
the two little rabbits did not move. 
“How queer they look!’”? Bunny 
thought. ‘“‘They are covered with 
snow and they stand so very still.” 

She came nearer, and when she 
was very near she saw that they were 
covered with snow all over. 

“Bobby! Benny!’ she 
‘‘What is the matter?” 

‘‘Ha! Ha! Ha!’’ laughed someone 
behind her, and Bobby and Benny 
jumped up from behind the stone 
wall. ‘Did we fool you, Bunny?”’ 


called. 
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they asked, after they had climbed 
over the wall. ‘‘We made these 
funny snow rabbits to fool you.”’ 

‘‘Ha! laughed Bunny. “Yes, 
you did fool me. I thought that 
you were all covered up in that 
snow.”’ 

The next day the three little 
rabbits ran back across the meadow 
to look at the funny snow rabbits. 
They made snowballs and threw at 
them. They hopped around and 
around them, but the two little 
snow rabbits just sat very, very still. 

For several days after that the 
little rabbits forgot about the snow 
rabbits as they were playing with 
some of their friends over in the 
barnyard, but one morning as they 
ran out to play Bobby remembered 
the joke that they had played on 
Bunny. 

‘‘Let’s go over and see the snow 
rabbits,”’ he said to the others. 

But when they reached the place 
by the old stone wall where they 
had made the snow rabbits there 
were no rabbits to be seen. They 
looked all around. They even looked 
on the other side of the stone wall, 
but could find nothing except two 
little lumps of snow where the snow 
rabbits had been. 

‘‘Where can they be?”’ said Bobby 
in surprise. 

“Perhaps they ran away,” said 
Bunny. 

“Snow rabbits 
objected Benny. 
thing to say.” 

Bobby looked up in the sky where 
the sun was smiling a jolly, warm 
smile. ‘‘Perhaps they couldn’t run 
away all by themselves,”’ he laughed, 
‘‘but perhaps something made them 
run.” 

“And played a joke on _ us,” 
laughed Benny and Bunny. 


couldn’t run,” 
“That’s a_ silly 


‘‘What is the matter?’’ 
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The Poetry Corner 


LESSONS 


HIRSH 


I tried to teach my cat to bark, 
To teach my dog to mew; 
But Brownie said, ‘‘Oh, that 
Is what I cannot do!”’ 


Then Pussy said, ‘‘I cannot bark 
Though Brownie shows me how. 

I try my best, yet always say, 
‘Meow! Meow! Meow!’ ”’ 


Now I can bark and I can mew; 
So why, I thought, can’t they? 
I stopped a moment, just to think; 
THEY BOTH RAN OFF TO 
PLAY! 


ALL THE SEEDS ARE 
SLEEPING 


Nona KEEN 


All the seeds are sleeping 
Underneath the snow, 

They are covered snugly, 
In the ground below! 


They’ve a nice white blanket, 
Soft and wide and deep, 
They are in their cradle 
Safe and sound asleep! 


They will sleep all winter, 
Then they’ll all wake up 
Marigold and daisy, 
Fern and buttercup! 


They’ll throw off the blanket, 
From their sunny beds, 
Put some colored bonnets 
On their pretty heads! 


FAIRY KISSES 
Mary SPENCE 


In winter fairies like to blow 
Kisses from their finger tips. 
They wrap them up in flakes of snow 
And pelt us on our cheeks and lips! 


FEEDING THE BIRDS 


NonA KEEN DUFFY 


The earth is wrapped 
In ice and sleet, 

What shall the birdies 
Find to eat? 


Put out some crumbs 
Or grains of wheat, 

So they can have 
Some food to eat! 


MY DOG 


HARRIET SWAYZE 


Blackie’s just a mongrel pup 
I’ve heard my Mother say. 

But, oh, we have a lot of fun 
When we go out to play. 


He loves to run and chase a stick, 
Or catch my bright red ball, 
And when we race, he always wins 

I have no chance at all. 


He has such lovely manners, too, 
He brings my Dad his mail, 
And when he’s fed, he barks his 
‘*Please,”’ 
And “‘Thank You’s’”’ with his tail. 


THE SNOW 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


It’s fun to watch the snow come 
down, 
All feathery white and still; 
You’d think that downy flakes of 
wool 
Were circling "bout the hill. 


Perhaps some little lamb has wished 
To share his snowy fleece; 
A-dropping it so silently 
And slowly piece by piece. 


When Mother Nature spies the fluff, 
She makes a blanket white 

To keep the sleeping flowers warm 
All through the wintry night. 


BOY’S RESOLUTIONS 
VivIAN G. GOULED 


I'll polish my shoes 
And tie up the laces. 
I’ll wash before meals 
And remove dirty traces. 


I’ll hurry to school 

And be a good sport. 
I'll try to do only 

The things that I ought. 


always say, ‘‘Thank you!”’ 
I'll always say, ‘‘Please!”’ 
I'll try to be kinder, 
And try not to tease. 


I’ll come when I’m called, 
And do favors with cheer. 

I'll TRY to keep these 
Resolutions all year. 
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FEED 
THE WINTER BIRDS 


NonA KEEN DUFFY 


Feed the winter birds 
Now that snow is here; 
They replay us well 
Through the whole long year. 


Tie some suet up 
Scatter oats and wheat; 

Be sure your feathered friends 
Have food enough to eat! 


JANUARY 
ViviAN G. GOULED 


January comes and stays 

For thirty-one cold wintry days. 

It brings companions, cold and snow, 

And icicles that dangle low. 

The trees are wrapped in frost and 
ice. 

I think that January’s nice! 


WAITING UP 
Vivian G. GOuLED 


I wanted to welcome New Year’s 
Day, 
I wanted to hear the noise, 
I wanted to go out after dark 
Like older girls and boys. 


I wanted to stay up very late, 
I wanted to watch the time, 
I wanted to see the clock strike 
twelve, 
And hear it chime and chime. 


I wanted to hear the bells and cheers, 
I wanted to celebrate, 
I wanted to change my bed-time 
from 
The usual half-past eight. 


I WANTED to welcome New Year’s 
in! 
I wanted to blow a horn, 
But all that I remember is 
A long and sleepy yawn! 


CHICKADEES 


RutH TEWKSBURY BJORKMAN 


Little weather prophets 
Flying to and fro, 

We'd do well to watch you 
As about you go, 

Stocking up your pantry 
Just before each snow; 

You’re so very clever— 
Tell us how you know. 
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Blizz - The polar bear 


cicle Ike 


Horse Hobby 
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Something Noo— 
A Midwinter Zoo 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Far off in the land of ice and snoo 

Is a cimical, camical, comical zoo, 

Where no one cuddles under the kivers 

And everyone shicks and shakes and shivers. 
Where the snowman’s pipe is never lit, 

And the wind won’t go to bed at nit. 

It’s the strangest place that ever wuz, 

And why it is—is just becuz, 

And nobody knows, not even you, 

Whoever invented the Midwinter Zoo. 


Where is this Midwinter Zoo, you ask? You may not believe it when I tell 
you, it can be right in your own school yard or your yard at home. One day 
in January, you are almost certain to have a storm that will bring the right 
texture of snow for modeling. It must be moist enough to form the big round 
balls you love to roll about. With a large ball as the center, you can make al! 
sorts of animals that will be easily recognized. 


It is fun to have several children model one animal together. When all 
have finished and the zoo is complete, have a guessing game and see who can 
identify all of the animals. 


In fastening the head to the body it is sometimes necessary to insert a thin 
but firm stick to make it stronger. Then pat more snow around the place 
where it joins. And when the animals are finished don’t forget the old keeper 
of the zoo. He is a very important person and he would feel slighted if not 
included. If there is plenty of time, plenty of snow and plenty of helpers, 
why not make a snow fence or wall to keep the animals from running away 


When the Midwinter Zoo is ready for its formal opening invite your schoo] 
mates from other rooms to take a trip through this amusing place. 


Ezra Tru mp - 


Sno Sno-the snail The elephant 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Prize Story Writing 


Tue last Friday in the month I 
like to do something a little different 
so I take a picture, such as ‘‘The 
Belated Kid”’ by Millet or ‘‘Mother 
Feeding Child’’ by Mary Cassatt or 
some picture that has been done by 
a great artist, and thumb-tack it up 
in front of the room. I tell the class 
I will give them just thirty minutes 
to write a story about the picture. 
When the time is up, each child 
reads his or her story out loud. 
The children vote on the one that is 
the best and that one receives a 
prize. I usually give a prize of a 
book costing fifty cents. The chil- 
dren all work very hard to win the 
prize. They like to have the chil- 
dren vote on it. 

Some children who do not like to 
write compositions work very hard 
in this particular contest and really 
do very well. 

It teaches the children a love for 
good pictures and also teaches them 
who the various artists are. 

HELEN C. LARGE 


Good Lessons Merit 
Good Music 


[Fr THE children in the eighth 
grade have a good lesson in music, 
the Music Supervisor, who is a very 
good pianist, spends the last five 
minutes playing the piano for them. 
She has done some concert work so 
often plays some of the compositions 
of Mozart or Beethoven. These 
children absorb a love for good music. 
They enjoy the Ninth Symphony. 

They work very hard to have a 
good lesson so they may hear the 
Supervisor play. Of course this 
cannot be done in every room be- 
cause you must have a piano. 

HELEN C. LARGE 


Temperature Reading 


(Grades I-II) 


Ir 1s the aim of the primary 
grade teachers to prepare the chil- 
dren to write numbers legibly in 
anticipation of their beginning arith- 
metic. Children soon tire of merely 
writing abstract numbers, but if the 
numbers have some definite signifi- 


The first pencil 1s still 


DIXON BEGINNERS 308 
for Primary Writing 


All school supply houses furnish 
this and other Dixon pencils for 
writing in Public Schools. 


School Bureau 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


cance the task is far less tedious. 
We developed the idea of reading 
the outside and inside temperatures 
for the month of January each 
morning. Certain children each day 
were appointed to make the report, 
but all children kept the record. 
A slight reward for the neatest and 
most legible increased the interest 
in the activity. In addition to the 
educational value of temperature 
reading, the children made a marked 
improvement in number formation. 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


Camera Fun 


Keep a loaded camera at school 
to catch pictures of interesting events 
which sometimes happen quite un- 
expectedly. Snapshots of birthday 
parties, excursions, pets which come 
to school, costumes for special pro- 
grams, band groups, etc., all make 
a fine addition to a group diary. 

Snapshots pasted on a page with 
experience stories add interest to the 
actual reading of these stories. 
Most ofthe children and their parents 
will treasure these pictures which 
can be reprinted for a few cents each. 

HERAL G. HEpGcocK 
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MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 


LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Wedding 


Write for Samples 


Invitations - Announcements 
at Special Prices 
100 hand-engraved $10.00 
two sets of 
00 Imitation Engraved $3.5 
100 Visiting Cards 33:00 


A. Ott Engraving Co., 1038 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 


merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 


Write For Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


education for teaching 56 th 
in elementary grades, kinder- veg, 
garten and nursery school. Chil- \ 
dren's demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 

lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
(4y yrs) also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
Write for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 


EONA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 212-A EVANSTON, ILL. 
KINDERGARTEN 


PERRY NORMAL SCHOOL 


e Three-year course preparing high school grad- 
: uates for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and playground teaching. Special one-year 
course for training children in the home. Limited 
enrollment. University credits. Founded 1898. 
Write for booklet. 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


12 Huntington Avenue 
Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Books in Review 


Wincs AROUND SouTH AMERICA, 
by Alice Dagliesh and Katherine 
Milhous. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) $1.50. 


This is a story about an airplane 
trip around South America. The 
author tells in a most fascinating 
manner all about the little experi- 
ences she has, the people she meets 
and places she sees. The artist 
depicts in excellent drawings and 
paintings the color of each country, 
the scenery, the architecture and 
the native inhabitants. 


It has been written especially for 
young people who are becoming 
geography conscious, and being a 
real story about a real trip, it makes 
one wish to visit these very places, 
too. We can only say it is a fine 
book, and we wish the authors had 
told us a lot more. It should prove 
a splendid book for supplementary 
study in school. 


RAILWAY ENGINEER, by Clara In- 
gram Judson. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) $1.50. 


Here is a story that should satisfy 
every child’s curiosity about the 
development of railroad engines and 
trains. This is a biography about 
George Stevenson, the man who 


made the first successful locomotive. 
His childhood in England is de- 


Just Out 
1941 Edition 


Complete instructions for 72 
educational, leathercraft pro- 
jects. Many just introduced 
4 No tools for many items 
5% = From 5c up. No obligation 
TEACHERS 


2 Send today. 


HORTONCRAFT 


> 653 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 


For correct 4 
copy. be sure 
to give grade 

you teach = 


lightfully and sympathetically told. 
This little English boy, who by his 
own efforts and skill grew to be one 
of his country’s most famous men, 
also invented many other things, 
among which is the safety lamp for 
miners and many useful improve- 
ments for railroading. 


The book is beautifully illustrated 
with pictures in keeping with the 
style of the eighteenth century. 
Eric Simon, the illustrator, has 
truly given us a splendid representa- 
tion of the life of that very inter- 
esting period in English history. 


Poco’s House, by Jo and Ernest 
Norling. (Henry Holt and Com- 
pany.) $1.00. 


The story of lumber. In a man- 
ner of innocent adventure, John 
learns all about where lumber comes 
from and how it is made ready for 
use. And all this came about be- 
cause he needed some boards with 
which to build his little dog, Pogo, a 
house. The style of the book creates 
a desire to know more and more 
about trees, the cutting of lumber, 
and where all this is done. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF FUNCTIONAL 
HANDWRITING—A HANDBOOK ON 
TEACHING WRITING. Published 
under the auspices of The De- 
partment of Handwriting, New 
Jersey Education’ Association, 
August, 1941. Paper cover, 56 
pages. (25c) 


A practical guide which will aid 
the classroom teacher in modern 
handwriting procedures. Sug- 
gestions for each grade are given. 
It is well illustrated and both 
cursive and manuscript letter forms 
are presented. Lists of materials 
and visual aids are prominent fea- 
tures of the handbook. 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


OUR FIELD MIDDLE AND 


= 


NATL BANK BLI 


UNEXCELLED 
SERVICE 


SPECIAL SERVICE—Write today for our six Special Services to teachers. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS ‘AGENCY 


WILLIAM F 


FFER Px 


DENVER. COLO 


EST. 1906 
Member W.A.T.A. 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 


Printed Letterpress in U.S. A. 
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